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By Mary Fabyan Windeatt Catholic Young Readers! 


L] The CHILDREN OF FATIMA Cloth $2.00. 
LJ Paper binding $1.00. 


Chances are the Blessed Mother will never appear to you and 

show you the terrifying vision of Hell that she showed to the A Book CLUB 
three shepherd children of Fatima. But if she should . . . would 
you do what they did? 144 pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


L]) MY NAME IS THOMAS $1.25 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Catholic Schools, is made to tell 
his own story to boys and girls of the grades in this simple 
recounting of his many adventures. 88 pages. Illustrated by 


a ae E Don Bosco Book CLUB 


John Marie Vianney wanted with all his heart to be a priest. 
He got his wish, but what a struggle it was. Yet it was not until 
after his ordination that his troubles really began. As a starter, 
imagine waking up at midnight some night and finding the Devil 
himself knocking at your door! 164 pages. Illustrated by Gedge 
Harmon. 


L] DAVID AND HIS SONGS $2.00 


Don’t let your children grow up without knowing something of 
the history of the Psalms which the Church values so highly and 
uses so frequently in the Liturgy of the Mass and the Divine 
Office. Introduce them to King David, the author of many of the 
Psalms. 153 pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


(1) LITTLE QUEEN $2.00 


Place this story of St. Therese in the hands of some child or Sponsored by 
youth and you may be planting the seed of another “Little 
Flower.” 228 pages. Illustrated. 


CJ LITTLE SISTER $1.50 


To die of love at the age of eleven! Such was the privilege 
of Blessed Imelda to whom First Communicants can look for = 
help in preparing their own little hearts for Jesus’ first coming. 
85 pages. Large print. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 
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THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


CO The MAN ON FIRE $2.50 For complete information about this 


St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was a real spitfire. First 
against those who loved Christ—afterwards against those who 
didn’t. This latter fire, however, was the fire of Christ’s own 


new book club—the purpose of which 


| 

burning charity. The youth of today need to come within range is to offer to young, Catholic readers, | 

of it that they may be enkindled by it. 193 pages. Illustrated by ; 
Paul Grout. in the 12 to 16 age group, books of | 

1) THE MEDAL $2.00 all-around high quality—write to 
( 


Just what would you say to someone who asked you to explain 
the Miraculous Medal? Could you tell them why it is called 
miraculous; to what saint it was given; who designed it? 106 
pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


( 
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ORDER from your Bookstore or The Don Bosco Book Club 
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Among Our Reviewers 


Vincent J. Giese (The Irreverent Mr. 
Mencken, page 65) is Editorial Director 
of Fides Publishers, and was formerly 
editor of Concord magazine. 


Sister Marie Thomas, O.P. (St. Anne 
and the Gouty Rector, page 71) teaches 
music at Winnetka, Ill., and is the 


translator of several of Gheon’s plays for 
children. 


Joseph F. Menez (Treason, page 53) 
is a member of the department of 
political science, Loyola University, 


Chicago. 


Beryl Hoskin (Mr. Apple’s Family, 
page 77) is Reference Librarian at the 
University of Santa Clara, with a spe- 
cial interest in children’s literature. 


Rudolf Allers (Altruistic Love, page 
50) is Professor of Philosophy at 
Georgetown University, and the author 
of many books and articles on psy- 
chology and the history of ideas. 


Richard Butler, O.P. (Son of the 
Hawk, page 74) is a regular contribu- 
tor to The Young Catholic Messenger 
and, in addition to his teaching and 
work with boys, is writing a juvenile 
novel. 


Rosemary McCormick (The Bizarre 
Sisters, page 60) is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto. 


Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B. (Catholic So- 
cial Thought, page 54) is head of the 
philosophy department at St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minn., and a 
contributor to the Catholic Sociological 
Review and New Scholasticism. 


James F. Walsh, S.J. CNo Postpone- 
ment, page 49) is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Social Sciences at Regis 
College, Denver, and author of Facing 
Your Social Situation. 


Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. (Rilke: 
Man and Poet, page 64) is Associate 
Professor of English at Saint Mary Col- 
lege, Kansas, and is the author of articles 
which have appeared in The Catholic 
World, America, The Catholic School 
Journal and other magazines. 


Cyril Clemens (John Adams and the 
American Revolution, page 63) is editor 
of the Mark Twain Quarterly and au- 
thor of many books and articles. 
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THE SONG OF 
THE CAVE 


Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. 


The author of The Scarlet Lily 
beautifully re-creates the story of 
Ruth, drawing from the riches of 
Biblical lore “. . . a novel as tender 
and exciting as the great truths of life 
itself.”"—-Eddie Dowling. $2.50 


WHAT MUST 
1DO? 


Sister Mary Paul Reilly, O.S.B. 


Straight thinking for the modern 
girl about what it means to be a 
Sister. In chatty style, the author 
takes a young girl through all phases 
of convent life from the first decision 
to final vows, neither overselling its 
joy nor underestimating its sacrifice. 


$1.60 


SELECTED WRITINGS 
OF ST. TERESA 
OF AVILA 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Doheny, 
C.S.C. 


This synthesis of St. Teresa’s writ- 
ings puts into usable form a great por- 
tion of the wealth of Teresian doc- 
trine. Arrangement under subject 
headings is for convenience in locat- 
ing specific topics. $5.00 


THE HOLY SEE 
AT WORK 


Rev. Edward Heston, C.S.C. 


To clear up the mystery of how the 
Church works in Her world-felt influ- 
ence is the purpose of this concise 
book which describes in detail the 
Church in general, the Pope and his 
office, and persons and organizations 
assisting him in the government of 
the Universal Church. $2.50 


At Your Bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
407 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





“CATHOLIC” Books— 


Editor: Noting there is a kindred spirit 
loose in Minnesota moves me to add a 
fervent “Amen” to what Evelyn Mana- 
han had to say in her letter in the May- 
June issue of BOT; I would add, how- 
ever, that really it is more than a “wee 
bit” tiresome that Catholics find it neces- 
sary to speak so apologetically in regard 
to the quantity and quality of Catholic 
books, and to point with such naive 
pride and relief to the several Catholic 
books that have landed on the best- 
seller lists. Whatever should we Catho- 
lics have done had not Father Merton 
and the others come along to rescue us 
from the ignominy of not being listed in 
the Sunday Supplements along with 
Forever Amber, Peace of Mind and 
The Naked and the Dead. 


Perhaps books have to be published 
and advertised as “Catholic” books in 
order to draw Catholic attention to 
them, but, if and when they are suc- 
cessful, couldn’t we dispense with that 
“goody, goody, look what we've done” 
air? 

In closing I must say I find Books on 
Trial very enjoyable and informative, 
and look forward to each new copy. 


Marie LANp 
Jackson, Ga. 


REVIEWS AND REVIEWERS— 


Editor: Where we live culture is cattle, 
oil and ball games, and barbecues and 
bottles and space and big-hearted folk 
who never talk books, so we need your 
guidance. This guidance must be spe- 
cial in that it reviews books from the 
Catholic angle—not only Catholic books 
—far more so others. For instance, we 
read a book review in the New York 
Times, wonder what the Catholic point 
of view would be, wait for it in BOT, 
and it never comes. Why not make a 
system of covering every worthwhile 
book reviewed in the Times? That 
would be an immense help to people in 
the West. Do not have a nun review 
these books; she is reviewing for the 
cloister. Have a Catholic university man 
do the job. Leave Catholic books alone, 


or just mention them in a list: they get 
(Continued on page 79) 











YOUR BROWN SCAPULAR 
By Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. 


July, 1950, signals the opening of the 
seventh centenary year of the Brown Scapu- 
lar. For this anniversary the Prior General 
of the Carmelite Order has prepared a his. 
tory of the origin and the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Scapular. In lucid language he 
traces the Scapular from the time of Elias 
down to the present day. He then reminds 
us of Our Lady’s triple promise and the 
pledge of everlasting salvation to those who 
wear it faithfully. $2.50 


BENEDICTINE PEACE 


By Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve 
Trans. by Leonard J. Doyle 


A discussion of Benedictine ideals against 
a historical background and an elaboration 
on the source of peace, the house of peace, 
and on prayer, work and asceticism. It lifts a 
veil, as it were, to reveal that “City of God” 
where everything is so wisely organized that 
the simple act of conforming with good-will 
brings peace to the soul. It is a beautiful ex. 
position of the true spirit of the monastic 
life—a deep love of God, true christian 
charity, and perseverance in their way-of- 
life. $3.50 


LIVING WITH GOD 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


In short paragraphs, Father Plus awakens 
fervent souls to a deep, full realization of 
the intimate union and relationship between 
God and man. The author’s aim is to ac 
custom souls to look “within” by suggesting 
a short, swift phrase or thought intended to 
pierce their habitual indifference, and 
finally force the awakened soul to exclaim 
with Newman, “Myself and my Creator. All 
else is nothing.” $1.50 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM 
By Paul de Jaegher, S.J. 


Selections from the great Catholic mystics 
who lived from the thirteenth century to 
the present time. Each has a biographical 
note and an analytic index groups the sub 
jects for ready reference. $2.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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SAINTS, SINNERS 
and BIOGRAPHERS 


By DONALD ATTWATER 


a THE BOOKS of Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson is one called 
The Paradoxes of Catholicism. It is 
many years since I read it but I be- 
lieve it is a good book—which cannot be 
said of all Hugh Benson wrote. At the 
least it draws attention to that para- 
doxical element in Christianity which 
a too-exclusive emphasis on natural rea- 
son and logical processes has driven into 
the dim background for so many of us 
in these days. 


On the other hand, some of the things 
we Catholics say and believe are alto- 
gether too paradoxical, not to say self- 
contradictory. I saw quoted with ap- 
proval the other day the observation that 
“The saints are to be admired, not imi- 
tated.” Of course there are senses in 
which this is true. Everything a saint 
does is not necessarily good or prudent; 
all he says is not necessarily right or 
wise. Io attempt to imitate a model ex- 
actly and in detail is to ignore this, 
and to ignore that each soul is different 
from every other and has its own road 
to travel. ‘To imitate the excessive bodily 
austerities of some of the desert fathers 
(and of many others since them) would 
be folly; to imitate the unbridled tongue 
of St. Jerome in defense of truth would 
be worse than folly. Even the title of a 
most famous book, De imitatione Christi, 
is more happily rendered as “The Fol- 
lowing of Christ” than as “The Imita- 
tion.” 


But I am afraid from his context that 
the writer referred to above meant more 
than this. He was making a category of 
people called “saints,” an elite, an aris- 
tocracy, and setting them over against 
all the rest of us as being altogether too 
“high” ‘and different and specially called 
to have any exemplary significance in 
the world of today. I am not here con- 
cerned with the reason and sources of 
such a misunderstanding; it is hardly 
necessary to point out that it is a mis- 
understanding. That writer was not be- 
ing paradoxical: he was just plain 
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wrong. The mind of the Church on this 
matter is quite different; and it is ex- 
pressed in a passage of St. John Chry- 
sostom: “He who praises a man ought 
to follow him; and if he be, not ready 
to follow him he ought not to praise 
him.” 

That is a disconcerting reminder for 
anyone who undertakes to write about 
a saint. It was the more embarrassing 
for the present writer that he first came 
across those words when he was pre- 
paring to write a biography of St. John 
Chrysostom. I seriously wondered if I 
ought to go on with the job. And yet 
it was nothing new: it was, as I have 
called it, a reminder—expressed indeed 
in forceful terms. There have not been 
wanting those who have gone further, 
and declared that “It takes a saint to 
write about a saint.” Were that to be 
generally received and acted upon it 
would mean the end of the science of 
hagiology and the art of hagiography. 
No doubt heroic virtue is one desirable 
quality for the writer about saints— 
and equally no doubt it is the rarest. 
And if such a writer cannot put to- 
gether two intelligible sentences in his 





Donald Attwater 





In 1932 Donald Attwater was 
invited to assist the late Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., in re- 
vising and bringing up to date 
Alban Butler's Lives of the 
Saints. This undertaking was 
completed in 1938. Mr. Attwa- 
ter has recently finished the first 
of the Supplementary Volumes 
planned to keep this work up to 
date. His biography of St. John 
Chrysostom and a volume on 
other Eastern saints were pub- 


lished by Bruce in 1938. 











own language, or if he be incapable of 
weighing and judging human evidence, 
his personal holiness, however, great, 
cannot make up for those deficiencies. 

The idea that the hagiographer should 
himself be a saint is surely an example 
of that unreality which envelops so 
much religious thought and activity to- 
day. Why should the qualifications for 
writing the life of a saint be different 
from those required for any other branch 
of biography? If the life of an engineer 
be in question, we do not demand that 
the writer himself be an engineer, much 
less a good engineer; other things being 
equal, such a qualification will simply 
be an advantage; but the most we can 
demand in this line is that the writer 
shall have sympathy with the science 
and art, aims and objects, of engineer- 
ing. 

Just so, I venture to think, with sanc- 
tity (bearing in mind, of course,: that 
sanctity is a quality, and not a profes- 
sion or avocation). But I would add that 
the writer must have in some degree 
—and the more the better—a conscious- 
ness of being involved in the same 
spiritual warfare, the same spiritual 
process, as the man or woman he is 
writing about. I do not think we can 
truthfully make Chrysostom’s words 
mean much more than that. One of the 
most sensitive and adequate pieces of 
simple hagiographical writing 1 know 
was the work of a man after he had 
apostatized from the Catholic Church. 

The key-word in tracing the causes 
of the disfigurements and deficiencies 
found in so much writing about the 
saints is, it seems to me, the word “edi- 
fication,” which means “building-up,” 
the building-up of the Christian spirit, 


mind and character. It is assumed that 
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Q. Should We Always Let Sleep- 
ing Dogs Lie? 


A. No, Not If It’s A Dog In The 
Manger! 


Too many Catholics are dogging the 
job when it comes to making Chris- 
tianity an effective force in public life 
and institutions. They not only reject 
the nourishment of the Faith but they 
prevent others from getting to it. 
Some people would just as soon over- 





look this fact but not so 


INTEGRITY 


a magazine edited by apostolic laity, which re-unites the 


reality of religion with the reality of daily life in its monthly 
pages, devoting each issue to a single topic, such as Educa- 
tion, Mental Suffering, The Press, Charity Etc., Raising 
Children, Poverty & Riches, and dealing with not the super- 
ficial but the root problems. 
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the object of writing the life of a saint 
is, or ought to be, edification. I venture 
to deny this. The object of such writing 
is, or should be, to set down as grace- 
fully as possible the truth about a cer- 
tain person, one who is by definition, 
i.e., as a saint, edifying. ‘The more truth- 
fully and gracefully the job is done, the 
more edifying the result will be—that is 
the effect of the work, but it is not the 
aim of the work. “Look after truth and 
goodness,” Eric Gill used to say, “and 
beauty will look after herself.” He might 
have adapted this to “Look after truth 
and goodness, and edification will look 
after itself.” 


Ever since the emergence, after the 
extravagances of the Middle Ages, of 
scientific hagiology, there have been 
Catholics who object to it, or at any 
rate to the use of its results. “Scientific 
hagiology” simply means the so-far-as- 
possible accurate recording of what can 
with certainty or probability be found 
out about the lives of the saints, ancient 
or modern; on the negative side, it in- 
volves the discarding of many stories as 
demonstrably untrue, the relegation of 
many others to the category of doubtful 
or unproven, and the recognition of the 
fact that little or nothing is known about 
numerous saints, the names of some of 
whom are nevertheless famous. This 
work has been, and is, principally done 
by, and forever will be associated with 
the name of, the society of Jesuits fathers 
called The Bollandists. 

One would have thought that Catho- 
lics universally would receive such work 
with joy, and welcome its results. But 
no. There are many, clergy and lay 
people, well educated no less than 
others, who in varying degrees will not 
make use of the work of these scholars, 
who object to its being made readily 
accessible to the public outside the de- 
cent obscurity of the Latin language. 

The reason? “Edification” again. So 
many of the stories that are now said to 
be untrue have an edificatory value. So 
many Christians for so many centuries 
have been “brought up on them,” till 
they have become part of their Chris- 
tian heritage. It would be a matter of 
scandal to the faithful were they now 
to be deprived of this part of their birth- 
right. 

I confess that this attitude astonishes 
me. We Catholics speak of the true 
faith, of the true Church. We rightly 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Our Own Inheritance 


By JOSEPH M. O'LEARY, C. P. 


YomE and see” is the invitation of 
Incarnate Wisdom—an invitation to 
appreciation and zeal, the recognition of 
the good and the sharing of it with 
others. The young man to whom those 
words were addressed came and saw the 
glory of “the only-begotten of the Fa- 
ther — full of grace and truth.” What 
St. John saw and heard, he has left us 
in his gospel, “written that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing you may have 
life in his name.” 

Through Sacred Scripture and the 
living tradition of the Church, the wis- 
dom of Catholicism was given to the 
world as a divine deposit—to be ac- 
cepted steadfastly, to be loved and as- 
similated and handed on as the light 
of the world, the way and the truth and 
the life. 

The Fathers of the Church, the great 
theologians, Catholic writers, all are wit- 
nesses of this tradition. Almighty God, 
in His wisdom and mercy, placed among 
these witnesses many of the finest minds 
and spirits of the human race, men and 
women workers “that cannot be 
ashamed, rightly handling the word of 
truth.” 

While concerned with eternal truth, 
these great writers of Catholicism have 
lived and worked and written close to 
the problems and the spirit of their own 
times. The great books of Catholic wis- 
dom are not thin and frail dreams of 
spirituality but the lifeblood of master 
spirits, writing under trial and tempta- 
tion, facing error and persecution, but 
withal overshadowed by divine grace 
and truth. These writers have built well 
the walls of the City of God. Citizens of 
no mean city, we hold the truth once 
delivered to the saints. We need offer 
no apology when we decide to enter 
upon our own inheritance to read and 
discuss the Catholic great books. 

In the Introduction to his The Wis- 
dom of Catholicism, Anton C. Pegis 
says, with St. Augustine, that civiliza- 
tion is “man’s participation in the build- 
ing of the City of God,” and he offers 
the heritage of Christian wisdom to save 
our civilization. 
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The Thomas More Association, recog- 
nizing the timeliness and the richness of 
Dr. Pegis’ The Wisdom of Catholicism, 
decided to offer a series of lectures based 
upon this volume. Accordingly, a series 
of ten lectures with discussions, was 
planned and announced for the autumn 
of 1949. A group of 30 people was en- 
rolled; through their interest and initia- 
tive a second series of ten lectures and 
discussions were given. 

In the first series of lectures, attention 
was confined to the Fathers of the 
Church and to the great scholastic 
theologians, to the period extending 
from the end of the first century to the 
end of the thirteenth century. The sec- 
ond series was called “Dante to Gilson.” 
Here selection was inevitable. 

In preparing the lecture material, it 
was thought advisable to present the in- 
dividual author from a carefully de- 
scribed background. After a short intro- 
duction to the general periods and di- 
visions of Christian literature, St. Igna- 
tius of Antioch was studied as the best 
example of the Apostolic Fathers, writers 
who serve as a bridge between the New 
Testament and primitive Christian writ- 
ing. 
St. Basil the Great and St. John 
Chrysostom represented the great Greek 
Fathers, whose doctrinal importance was 
stressed, with indications of the most 
influential Fathers and their most im- 
portant works. 

Three lectures were devoted to St. 
Augustine, with the Confessions, The 
City of God, and On the Trinity as the 
center of discussion. An effort was made 
to show the place of St. Augustine in 
Christian tradition and teaching, and at 
the same time to inspire and direct read- 
ing of his works. 

Boethius, Saint Anselm, Saint Ber- 
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the past year at The Thomas More As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


nard, and St. Bonaventure were studied 
together as channels of the Greek and 
Roman wisdom, along with the Augus- 
tine Christian philosophy. 

Three lectures were devoted to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, introductions to the 
Summa Contra Gentiles and to the 
Summa Theologiae. The position of St. 
Thomas as the common and universal 
doctor of the Church was made clear. 
The members of the group were given 
full information about editions, studies, 
literature of St. Thomas. 

The second series got off to an in- 
spiring start with the great Christian 
poet, Dante. Then the classic spiritual 
writings of Thomas a Kempis, St. Ter- 
esa of Avila and St. John of the Cross 
were discussed in a way that suggested 
the best method and order of reading 


these authors. 


HEN we came to Cardinal New- 

man, the occasion and general 
division of his Apologia were pointed 
out. In connection with his Anglican 
life, the Parochial Sermons were selected 
for discussion and reading. His philoso- 
phy of religion was seen in such works 
as The Development of Christian Doc- 
trine and the Grammar of Assent. The 
philosophy of education was studied 
from The Idea of a University. Finally, 
a selection of the Catholic sermons was 
suggested as an abiding inspiration. 

A live topic of present interest of- 
fered itself in the social teaching of 
Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. The so- 
cial teachings of Leo XIII and Pius XII 
were presented against the background 
of nineteenth century and contemporary 
industrialism and liberalism. 

The crown of this Christian social 
teaching was seen in the encyclical of 
Pius XII On the Mystical Body of 
Christ. When men come to the inti- 
mate conviction that they are all mem- 
bers of one body in Christ Jesus, then 
there will be true social reconstruction, 
the peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ. 

The series was concluded with lec- 
tures on Gilson, Maritain and present 
Catholic philosophers as those workers 
who are endeavoring to bring the golden 
wisdom of the perennial philosophy to 
our troubled world and its problems. A 


~ retrospect of Catholic literature rounded 


out our studies. 
Now, a brief report on method. At 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Book Boycott 


The most startling of recent events along 
publishers’ row is, undoubtedly, the 
change in publishers made by Dr. Im- 
manuel Velikovsky and his Worlds in 
Collision, a book which challenges what 
have, to now, been accepted as scientific 
facts about the movements of the 
planets. For several months the book 
has been a non-fiction best-seller. In 
June the original publishers, Macmillan, 
suddenly announced that they were giv- 
ing up their rights to the book, and 
Doubleday said that henceforth they 
would publish it. 


The reason behind this switch, as re- 
ported in the New York Times and 
Publishers’ Weekly, is that Macmillan 
was subjected to pressure by scientists 
who claim the book is a fraud. Accord- 
ing to Newsweek most of the attacks 
upon the book which Macmillan re- 
ceived were from astronomers. The pres- 
sure was exerted by means of a threat- 
ened boycott of Macmillan’s textbook 
department, and certainly must have 
been of considerable weight to cause 
Macmillan to give up the biggest 
money-maker on their list. Doubleday 
incidentally, does not publish textbooks. 

All of which would seem to under- 
line what Anthony Standen has pointed 
out in his recently published Science Is 
a Sacred Cow — scientists, like other 
people, do not like to have their pet 
opinions challenged. This business of 
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academic freedom and freedom of 
speech is fine as long as it is not 
used to doubt the sacred words of the 
scientist. 

Certainly those scientists who uphold 
science as the only hope for the solution 
of the world’s problems, and who look 
upon the Church as intolerant and 
backward, show themselves in a bad 
light when they try to suppress Dr. 
Velikovsky’s book. Apparently the lead- 
ers of the brave new world of science 
are only human after all, and when their 
toes are stepped on they holler just as 


loud as anybody else. 


Reading 
With the headlines of the daily papers 


full of war and heat waves, the rise and 
fall of the stock market, murder and 
taxes, this may seem to some like the 
wrong time to enter a plea for the read- 
ing of books. To us, however, good 
reading was never more important— 
and by that we do not mean as an 
escape from reality. 

The most important source of stability 
in every normal person’s life is, of course, 
religion. But after that, reading is one 
of the few things that can give a person 
the balance and breadth needed today 
to do a good, day-to-day job of living. 

“I've got no time for reading,” says 
the man who spends half an hour in 
the morning .and an hour or so in the 
evening with the day’s paper, and then 
shows what he thinks of what he has 
read by throwing the paper in the trash 
basket. The man who reads nothing 
but newspapers is the man who will 
daily be swept over by all that is worst 
in the world. 

Wide reading is one of the few means 
by which a man, no matter how limiting 
his work, can raise himself above his 
narrow horizon, and see the width and 
breadth of humanity and his place in it. 
For an agnostic or a pagan that may not 
be an inspiring sight; for a Christian, 
and especially a Catholic, few things on 


this earth can be more heartening. 





A Catholic poet should be an apostle 
by being first of all a poet, not try to be 
a poet by being first of all an Apostle. 
For if he presents himself to people as 
a poet, he is going to be judged as a 
poet and if he is not a good one his 
apostolate will be ridiculed. 

Thomas Merton: 
Seeds of Contemplation 
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Two new quarterly magazines which 
will be of interest to Catholic read- 
ers will make their first appearance 
this fall. A.D., edited by Demetrius 
Manousos, O.F.M.Cap., Anne Fre- 
mantle and David Marshall, and pub- 
lished by the A.D. Literary Association, 
is to be a magazine devoted to the cre- 
ative arts. Quality fiction and poetry, 
and one or two articles on literature or 
art, along with departments for the 
theater, sculpture, painting, books and 
music will be presented in each issue. 
The idea behind A.D. is that if there 
is to be a new flowering of the creative 
arts, it must have its roots in the con- 
sciousness of the spiritual. Cross Cur- 
rents, the first issue of which is sched- 
uled for September, is to be devoted to 
reprinting what the editors consider to 
be outstanding articles from out-of-the- 
way and foreign sources which indicate 
the relevance of religion to the intel- 
lectual life. Articles by Mounier, de 
Lubac and Berdyaev are to be reprinted 
in the September issue. 


Among the titles announced for fall 
publication are: Gospel in Slow Motion, 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox; Policy for the 
West, by Barbara Ward; The Quiet 
Light, by Louis de Wohl, a novel about 
St. Thomas Aquinas; Such Love Is 
Seldom, by Anne Cawley Boardman, a 
biography of Mother Mary Walsh, 
O.P.; Murder Takes the Veil, by Mar- 
garet Hubbard, a murder mystery set in 
a convent school; Where I Found 
Christ, edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien; 
One Moment, Please, by James Keller, 
M.M., and a re-issue of Richelieu, by 
Hilaire Belloc. 


Apparently having run out of other 
subjects on which to poll people, the 
Columbia University Press decided to 
find out what classics bore most people 
most of the time. The result of 200 bal- 
lots sent to teachers, librarians, booksel- 
lers and editors established John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress as the all-time 
bore. Following in order to make up the 
list of “ten most boring classics” were 
Moby Dick, Paradise Lost, The Faerie 


Queen, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Interracial Justice— 

Now, Not Tomorrow 

No PostPpoNEMENT, by John LaFarge, 
S.J. Longmans, Green. 246 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by James F. Walsh, S.]. 


This splendid book is a “must” for all 
teachers of social problems, and the av- 
erage reader will find it instructive and 
interesting. The thesis and title are 
from an editorial written by Father La- 
Farge for the Inter-racial Review in 
1941. “Communism,” he says, “may 
threaten to engulf the world. A still 
greater menace is our own apathy and 
irresponsibility, since the enemy of the 
human race works through spiritual 


_ chaos and in a social vacuum. As there 


was ‘no postponement’ of the struggle 
for social justice during the shooting 
war that ended in 1945, so there can be 
no postponement during the cold war 
which, as Arnold Toynbee says, may 
last for an indefinite number of years. 
Our country’s great opportunity is now, 
not in the dim and uncertain future.” 
This is based on Father LaFarge’s con- 
viction “that interracial justice, moti- 
vated and inspired by religion is a win- 
ning cause. 

The style of the book is straightfor- 
ward and crystal clear. In part one the 
background is sketched in bold lines: 
“The Conscious Community.” Part two, 
“The Advancing Community,” will be 
obligatory reading for this reviewer's 
students. The dialogue between the at- 
torney and the chaplain (beginning on 
p: 95) is especially interesting. To show 
that the inter-racial movement among 
Catholics in this country was no hot- 
house flower or sudden improvised ex- 
plosion is the reason for part three “The 
Acting Community.” If you wish to 
kpow how utterly practical this book is, 
read chapter 17, “The Role of Organized 
Effort.” 

The theme is brought up to date by a 
critical discussion of the Point Four 
Plan. Here the author asks a question 
which you will read twice: “Will we 
be the carriers of proletarianism into 
foreign lands?” 

Catholic Action clubs will welcome 
this book. There is a good index, and 
the publishers have given the book a 
sprightly format. 
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Communism on Trial 
In French Court 


I Cuose Justice, by Victor Kravchenko. 
Scribner. 458 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


Because Victor Kravchenko’s well-known 
autobiography, I Chose Freedom, stated 
the truth about the Soviet regime as he 
had known and witnessed it, the Com- 
munist press denounced him as a traitor, 
liar, puppet of the American Secret 
Service, provocateur, and too imbecile 
to write any book. 


Kravchenko, therefore, sued the edi- 
tors of the French Communist weekly, 
Les Lettres Francaises, for libel; then 
“for the first time the Soviet regime was 
to be put on trial for its acts before a 
western court, a democratic court. . . .” 

His witnesses, mostly Russians from 
the displaced persons camps in Western 
Germany, testified concerning the con- 
tinuous purges, unexpected arbitrary ar- 
rests, tortures, beatings, forced false con- 
fessions, sentences without trial, NKVD 
prisons, slavery in concentration camps 
—the ruthless disregard for human life. 
When official Soviet documents and the 
actual stories of Kravchenko’s witnesses 
proved the truth of statements in | 
Chose Freedom, he not only had won 
the lawsuit but with new evidence had 
attacked Stalin’s tyrannical dictatorship. 


According to one anecdote, a simple 
peasant was asked concerning the best 





Father John LaFarge: Asks a question 
which you will read twice. 


way to celebrate the anniversary of the 
October Revolution. “To please the 
people, to astonish the outside world, 
and all at no expense—there’s only one 
way,” said he. “Hang Stalin!” 

In this new book, I Chose Justice, 
Kravchenko presents a dramatic account 
of the trial; discusses American foreign 
policy; shows that the “cold war” is 
really an ideological war, and considers 
the inevitability of war with the USSR. 

I Chose Justice exposes the evils of 
Communism, the misery of those living 
under the absolute domination of the 
NKVD secret police, the barbaric man- 
ner in which the Soviet government 
oppresses its people, and stresses the 
necessity for positive democratic action 
in the free countries before it is too late. 


Post-War Sicily 

Seen by American 

REUNION IN Sicity, by Jerre Mangione. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 277 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Revealing with kindly and understand- 
ing criticism the changes brought about 
in Sicily and in his Sicilian relatives 
whom he revisited after World War II, 
Jerre Mangione does an expert and col- 
orful piece of analysis. 

He traces the traits in Sicilian char- 
acter through the many and varied 
strains which compose it. Dwelling 
much upon the political chaos, Mr. 
Mangione shows with clearness the difh- 
culties in the way of a Sicilian under- 
standing of the ideal of democracy. To 
appreciate the extremity of desperation 
experienced by those trying to oppose 
the wiles of the Communists would 
to tell incident after incident similar to 
the one based upon the ceremonies tradi- 
tional to Good Friday. 

The Risen Christ, bearing aloft a red 
flag in His hand, was immediately 
claimed by the Communists as a com- 
munist figure. To thwart this amazing 
turn of events, the priests and some of 
the people decided to insert a white flag. 
“Christ bearing a flag of truce? A weak- 
ling? Never!” No flag at all put Him in 
the position of giving the clenched fist 
salute! 

Writing colorfully, vigorously and 
from first hand situations, the author in- 
sures the reader of a rewarding few 
hours. This is a splendid book filled 
with sympathy for a people most deserv- 
ing of it. 
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Scientific Study 
Of Power of Love 


Attruistic Love: A Strupy oF AMERI- 
cAN Goop NEIGHBORS AND CHRISTIAN 
Saints, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Bea- 
con Press. 253 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


Dr. Sorokin, the sociologist of Harvard 
University, heads a new Harvard Re- 
search Center in Altruistic Integration 
and Creativity; this volume is the first 
to be issued and two more are an- 
nounced. Mankind, the author says, 
needs today nothing more urgently than 
an “exuberant blossoming of ethical 
creativity.” Man’s survival is threatened 
by the egotism of individuals and 
groups. Unless love is recognized as a 
force of primary significance and power, 
destruction and sorrow are much more 
probable than progress and happiness. 

Altruistic love can be shown as work- 
ing for individual happiness and social 
peace in a way much more effective than 
that of any other force in society. The 
proof is sought by an analytic study of 
“American good neighbors,” that is, of 
people who are outstanding by their 
loving attitude in regard to their neigh- 
bors, and in the second part by a similar 
analysis of the lives of about 3000 saints 
of the Church. 

The procedure is the same which Dr. 
Sorokin has used, with great success, in 
many previous studies. The material is 
subjected to a statistical analysis from 
many standpoints. The saints are placed 
above the good neighbors because their 
social function goes beyond that of 
neighbors: the saints are “living incar- 
nations of the highest goodness, love 
and spirituality in a given society.” 

Of the factors which work toward a 
loving attitude two deserve emphasis. 
The families from which such persons 
stem are, on the average, large and char- 
acterized by parental love in early child- 
hood and youth. Saints and neighbors 
show their altruistic proclivities general- 
ly at an early age; only a small minority 
comprises those who were “converted” 
by some “catastrophic” experience. An- 
other important point made is the dis- 
proving of the commonly held opinion 
that “frustration” breeds “aggression” 
under all circumstances; the effect may 
be the opposite. 

This small volume should be read by 
students of society and education. It 
may also be of interest to many general 
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Pitirim Sorokin: Man’s survival is threat- 
ened by the egotism of individuals and 
groups. 
readers. Its significance is to be found 
not only in the facts it reports, and the 
conclusion it draws. There is more on 
which one may ponder. Years ago the 
English philosopher Bosanquet pointed 
out that man’s true nature is more clear- 
ly envisaged in the great saints and 
scholars and heroes than in the inmates 
of mental hospitals and prisons. This 
study of a “deviant,” as the author says, 
proves the philosophers claim. It is, in 
fact, time that we turn from an almost 
exclusive interest in the minus-variants 
of human nature to an interest in the 
achievements of which this nature is 
capable when at its best. The work of 
Dr. Sorokin shows that it is possible to 
make use of the procedures of social 
sciences to further our understanding of 
man’s goodness and not only of his men- 

tal and moral ills. 


Suburbia 

SLIGHTLY COOLER IN THE SuBurRBs, by 
C. B. Palmer. Doubleday. 222 pp: 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


This is ideal vacation reading—a story 
which requires no concentration. With 
arresting chapter titles and illuminating 
illustrations, it is a good natured satire 
on modern living: a gentle satire shot 
through with glints of tenderness. 
Especially clever are the chapters on 
“Anywhere in Town for a Quarter’— 
delineating the garrulous taxi driver and 
his meandering cab; “The Man of the 
Hour”—otherwise the ubiquitous handy 
man who is a Czar in his own right; 


“All in the Line of Duty’—portraying 
the unpredictable Fire Company; and 
“Who's a Statistic?”—delving into the 
mazes of government blanks and ques. 
tionnaires which thwart the progress of 
the simplest citizen. 

The author reminds this reader of g 
public speaker who, after hitting the 
bull’s eye with a very clever epigram, 
has no time or desire to await applause, 
He just hurries on because he has more 
darts, many more, in his quiver. 


Manifestations of 

Today’s Paganism 

REVIVAL OF PAGANISM, by Gustave 
Combes. Translated by Augustine 
Stock, O.S.B. Herder. 360 pp- $4.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


This book deals with the general theme, 
expounded by many Catholic authors 
lately, of the struggle between the City 
of God and the City of the World. The 
author’s thesis is that ever since Renais- 
sance times the City of the World- 
identified with Satan and with Pagan- 
ism—has been on the increase. He traces 
this increase under the heads of Ra 
tionalism, Naturalism, State Absolutism 
and Marxism. He shows how paganism 
has come to completion in Russia as 
Bolshevism, in Germany as Nazism, 
and in France as Secularism. The final 
section of the book deals with pagan: 
ism’s forces in the field today: “the 
general staff” or Freemasonry, “the ad- 
vance guard” or the League of the 
Rights of Man; “the revolutionary 
syndicats” or unions; and “the shock 
troops” or atheistic youth groups. 

This reviewer cannot understand why 
Combes’ work was translated from 
French. Only two chapters in the book 
Cone on Germany and one on Russia) 
transcend the French scene. Even the 
historical chapters prove the author’ 
point by adverting to rather obscure 
French figures. Generalizing from the 
French picture to the American or the 
global, as a reader is expected to do, 
creates embarrassing difficulties. Free 
masonry as explained here, for example, 
is a Latin thing. In general, the picture 
painted by Combes is too sharply drawn 
in black and white to be applied to the 
world at large or to the English speak- 
ing world. Other books, such as De 
Lubac’s Drama of Atheistic Humanism, 
treat the same general subject much 
more truly and adequately. 
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Nihilistic Philosophy 

Traced in History 

Zeno, THE Story oF TERRORISM, by 
Robert Payne. John Day. 270 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Merwyn F. Nuxoll 


From his refuge in Switzerland, Sergei 
Nechayev published The Revolutionary 
Catechism in 1869. It contained only 26 
short sections. But in these points he at 
once summarized the philosophy of de- 
struction and nihilism, and provided a 
plan for violent reversion to barbarism. 
Such a “zero” philosophy is not dead. 
Indeed, Robert Payne contends that Hit- 
ler was it’s great modern exponent, to 
be surpassed, perhaps, only by the Red 
menace. 

It is difficult, however, for a man to 
fathom the nihilistic mentality if he 
does not first appreciate the “mystery of 
iniquity.” Nicolai Berdyaev once said, 
“Revolution is, by its very nature, de- 
void of grace and is the symptom of man 
being forsaken by God.” Had Robert 
Payne begun even with this statement, 
his treatment of the revolutionary men- 
tality could have achieved near great- 
ness. As it is, his fervent shadow-boxing 
with the “Nechayev monster” suggests 
only casual scholarship, a degree re- 
moved from the Sunday supplement. 


True, the author has neatly placed his 
finger on the thread of destructive nihil- 
ism which has streaked human history 
from its first pages. But to touch the 
thread and to correctly define its errant 
course are two different problems. For 
example, it is difficult to force the mind 
of Hitler into the mold of Nechayev’s 
“Revolutionary Catechism.” 

This book draws heavily from the 
highly neglected records of the Nurem- 
burg trials. Scores of references show a 
more than passing acquaintanceship 
with this unique judicial proceeding, an 
acquaintanceship which colors the en- 
tire second half of the book. 

The last chapter presents a three point 
outline of positive opposition to the 
nihilistic mentality. One may well agree 
with the outline, for it is based upon a 
sense of sanctity of human life. But it 
is more than ordinarily difficult to follow 
the devious and eclectic reasoning by 
which the author both proposes and de- 
fends his theses. If the reader will not 
accept the statements at face value, he 
will scarcely be converted by the argu- 
ments presented. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Tue [pea or A University, by John 
Henry Newman. Longmans, 


Green. 413 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, 


O.S.B. 


It is now nearly a hundred years 
since Newman, as a priest of the 
Oratory, was appointed to head the 
newly proposed Catholic University 
of Ireland. Plagued at the time by 
illness, and especially by the neces- 
sity of defending himself in a law- 
suit brought by an apostate priest 
against whom he had written and 
spoken, Newman yet found time and 
energy to deliver, to a group whom 
he hoped to convince of the practica- 
bility of the project, eight lectures in 
which the function of a university 
was described. For the past century, 
every educational theorist who has 
approached the task of a university 
from the standpoint of its duty to 
educate liberally — as distinguished 
from the Deweyite theorists who 
would have it that education must 
serve more practical ends — has been 
indebted to Newman’s lectures, and 
most of such theorists have acknowl- 


edged the debt fulsomely. 


Walter Pater called the Idea “the 
perfect handling of a theory,” and 
Arthur Quiller-Couch gave an even 
better reason for including it in a 
series such as this, of essays on books 
that will live forever: “. . . of all the 
books written in these hundred years, 
there is perhaps none you can more 
profitably thumb and ponder then 
... The Idea of a University. . . . It 
has missed to be appraised at its true 
worth . . . but the book is so wise — 
so eminently wise — as to deserve 
being bound by the young student 
of literature for a frontlet on his brow 
and a talisman on his writing wrist.” 
Nor is it only the student of literature 
who ought so to use the Idea, but 
every Catholic student who goes to 
seek a university education ought to 
learn from Newman, what it is that 
he is after; and every Catholic teacher 
participating in the university process 
will be saved from misconceptions 
galore, and from much (possibly 


harmful) misdirection of energy if he 
will learn from Newman what is the 
end of his teaching. 

For it is Newman’s main principle 
that university education is an intel- 
lectual process — that it is “the busi- 
ness of a University to make intel- 
lectual culture its direct scope, or to 
employ itself in the education of the 
intellect.” Knowledge is a great good 
in itself, and the end in-itself of uni- 
versity education, and the university 
must not aim, on the other hand, at 
moral improvement as its main end, 
for moral good is one thing and in- 
tellectual good another — not that 
there are not very close relationships 
between the-two goods, and these 
Newman carefully points out and ex- 
plores. 

Newman was particularly inter- 
ested in proving the right of theology 
to a place among the university’s sci- 
ences — even the inability of that 
organization to call itself a true uni- 
versity which should deliberately ex- 
clude theology. His description of the 
Queen of Sciences is as fine a one 
as there is — but it is exceeded in 
brilliance and clarity by his descrip- 
tion of the God Who is the Object 
of theological study. In a world where 
most men approach God, if at all, as 
some sort of vague, beneficent, an- 
thropomorphic being, mildly inter- 
ested in the doings of men, but in- 
effectual to make good come of them, 
Newman’s description of our Creator, 
Upholder, Governor and Sovereign 
Lord, is a badly needed summation 
of what we believe about God. 

Highly valuable and highly neces- 
sary, too, for our time, with its sur- 
vival of what might be called the 
“hothouse theory” of education, par- 
ticularly in some Catholic schools 
and colleges, is Newman’s final lec- 
ture on “The Duties of the Church 
Toward Liberal Knowledge,” with its 
assurance that the university “is not 
a Convent, it is not a Seminary; it is 
a place to fit men of the world for 
the world. We cannot possibly keep 
them from plunging into the world, 
with all its ways and principles and 


(Continued on page 67) 
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HOW YOU CAN START 
A MAGAZINE— 


No doubt you like millions of other clean minded Christians are 
sick to the death of pagan living, pagan ideas and pagan reading. 
And like millions of other good living people you have said to 


yourself, 
“I wish I could do something about it.” 
Well, you can. 


A new magazine is being started with the idea of giving the 
world fiction that is vital, alive and wholesome, fiction that will 
even make the wiseguys sit up and read. The name of this maga- 
zine is A.D. and you can help see that it is published for its first 
quarter next fall. 


For this magazine needs more than money. It needs people 
who will read the magazine and talk about it and get their friends 
to read it. It needs people who will form clubs and scout up talent 
the big magazines are too lazy to reach for, who will coordinate 


the efforts of these clubs with the aid of the free A.D. Bulletin. 


With this idea in mind, the editors, Father Demetrius 
Manousos, Capuchin priest, Anne Fremantle, author of Desert 
Calling, and David Marshall, ex New York Sun, editor, decided 
to form the A.D. Literary Association and they want you to join, 
to start A.D., to help make their first quarterly issue next fall a 
success. 


You can be a SUSTAINING MEMBER (and receive A.D. 
free for a year) for $5. 


You can be a PATRON (and receive A.D. free for five years) 
for $25. 


Or you can even be a FOUNDING MEMBER (and receive 
A.D. free for life) for $100. 


At least all PATRONS and FOUNDING MEMBERS will 


be listed in each issue. 


Write, right away: 


The A.D. Literary Association, Inc. 


136-08 Roosevelt Avenue - Flushing, New York 
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Newspaper’s Answer 
To Press Investigation 
PREJUDICE AND THE Press, by Frank 


Hughes. Devon-Adair. 642 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by J. L. O'Sullivan 


In Prejudice and the Press Mr. Hughes, 
a reporter for the Chicago Tribune, has 
written that newspaper’s answer to A 
Free and Responsible Press, the report 
of the Hutchins-Luce commission of 
Freedom of the Press. Much of the 
book is concerned with the activities and 
personalities of the members of the 
Hutchins’ group. Mr. Hughes detects 
an expression of sympathy with com 
munist objectives quicker and more 
often than even Senator McCarthy. 


The student will find few satisfying 
answers from Mr. Hughes to main 
criticisms of the press. What about press 
monopoly and _ one-newspaper-towns? 
Why not more newspapers? 


“It would seem that modern society 
is not turning out enough young citi- 
zens with the ability, competence and 
desire to conduct daily newspaper ven- 
tures. Publishing takes special skill and 
ability that few possess,” says Mr. 
Hughes. 


Executives of the Scripps-Howard and 
the Hearst chains, forced to discontinue 
papers in the past 15 years will be in- 
terested in knowing the reason for their 
failures. Hughes does not make any 
reference to the Detroit paper started 
—and discontinued—by the Chicago 
Tribune after the loss of a large amount 
of money. 


He does say that not much money is 
needed to start a newspaper, pointing 
out that McCormick and Patterson got 
the New York Daily News going with 
about $215,000. He does not mention 
that at just about the same time Roy 
Howard testified in court that he had 
then spent more than $20,000,000 try- 
ing to make the Telegram successful. 


A reader searching for evidence con 
cerning the responsibility of the news 
paper for the news it prints will find 
little in Hughes’ writing. “The vast 
majority of American newspapers are 
edited from the criterion of (reader) in- 
terest rather than of importance.” 


Perhaps that is why the Chicago 
Tribune, on the morning after the 1948 
election, carried the headline that 
Dewey was elected president. ‘That was 
probably considered most interesting. 
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Adviser of Presidents 

Tells His Story 

| Was THERE, by Fleet Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy. Whittlesey House. 
527 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


Admiral Leahy has made a useful con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the in- 
side history of wartime strategy and 
wartime diplomacy. His narrative begins 
with his appointment as President 
Roosevelt’s Ambassador to the Vichy 
government of Marshal Petain. He 
makes it plain that our Vichy policy 
was not, as often asserted, a State De- 
partment policy but the policy of the 
President himself. Leahy was inclined 
to regard Marshal Petain and Admiral 
Darlan as Frenchmen who were hoping 
to make the best of bad circumstances. 
It goes without saying that he had no 
sympathies for Laval and other true 
collaborators. Likewise he early con- 
ceived a dislike of General DeGaulle, 
which was not to leave either him or 
President Roosevelt in later years. 

After his return from Vichy in 1942, 
Admiral Leahy became President Roose- 
velt’s Chief of Staff and served Presi- 
dent Truman in the same capacity. 
Therefore, he had a ringside seat for all 
military decisions. The reader will learn 
a great deal from what he has to say 
about the difficulties of bringing the 
Armed Services to agreement on our 
strategic plans, and of extending this 
agreement to include our British Allies. 
Generally speaking, Admiral Leahy con- 
sidered the British idea of strategy as 
subordinate to policy erroneous. Neither 
did he agree with Winston Churchill, 
when the latter, during and after Yalta, 
was filled with dire forebodings as to 
what the rapid growth of Russian power 
was going to mean for the post-war 
world. Where Leahy registers American 
victories over Churchill's objections with 
satisfaction, those of us who, then as 
now, took a less optimistic view of Rus- 
sia’s willingness to cooperate with her 
Allies will deeply regret a missed op- 
portunity. 

Where Leahy gives us the record of 
an independent stand of his own, he is 
most impressive. Thus, he realized early 
that the dislocation of Japanese shipping 
made an invasion of the Island Empire 
unnecessary, although the Army was to 
insist on such an invasion for months 


to come. Similarly, Leahy did all he 
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could to prevent bringing Russia into 
the war against Japan, clearly foresee- 
ing that no possible gain, and much 
harm, could result. In like manner, Ad- 
miral Leahy was in favor of mitigating 
the formula of unconditional surrender 
sufficiently to discourage the Japanese 
from a fight to the finish. Lastly, he ex- 
presses his revulsion at the use of the 
atom bomb in sincere and convincing 
terms. Seldom has an outstanding lead- 
er of a major nation expressed himself 
so frankly about a mistake made by his 
own country. Such action requires 
moral courage of the highest degree. 
The frankness with which Admiral 
Leahy concludes this informative book 
should in itself suffice to make his vol- 
ume an indispensable part of the library 
of anyone who takes a serious interest in 
the political, military and moral prob- 
lems of war and peace. 


Labor Unions’ Battles 
In American Courts 


Unions BrerorE THE Bar, by Elias 
Lieberman. Harper. 371 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by J]. P. Derum 


The almost continuous legal warfare 
in which the labor unions of America 
have been engaged since the start of the 
nineteenth century is outlined and 
highlighted in this clear, simple and in- 
teresting history of the key legal battles 
of capital and labor. 

Mr. Lieberman, a labor lawyer, 
sketches the economic, political and per- 
sonality backgrounds which in his opin- 
ion have influenced legislation and legal 
interpretation, and stresses the temper 
of the times as one of the most suasive 
factors in court decisions—including 
those of the supreme court. 

He also dissects the Taft-Hartley Act 
from the viewpoint of union leaders in 
a chapter titled “With Malice Toward 
Labor.” It is hardly to be expected that 
a labor lawyer’s perspective would be as 
objective in a close-up view of labor 
issues of his own day as it is of genera- 
tions past, and Mr. Lieberman’s — in 
this reviewer's opinion—is not. But on 
the whole his presentation, even of cur- 
rent issues, seems to be made with mini- 
mum bias. 

One who has read the Papal pro- 
nouncements on the right and the duties 
of labor and capital will conclude the 
reading of this book with a feeling of 


almost startled amazement that nowhere 


Treason and Sedition 

In History of the U. S. 

Treason, by Nathaniel Weyl. Public 
Affairs Press. 491 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
The central theme of this book is the 


role treason, sedition and other forms of 
disloyalty have played in the develop- 
ment of the United States. Not all 
treason cases are discussed for some, ob- 
viously, were too obscure. 

The initial two-thirds of the book is 
concerned with treason up to and in- 
cluding the Civil War. The author dis- 
cusses at length well-known treason 
trials (such as Aaron Burr and Benedict 
Arnold) and lesser ones (such as 
Mathew Lyon and John Fries). 

There is a thorough discussion of 
treason and disloyalty during the Civil 
War. Following this the author makes 
a considerable jump to one meager and 
inadequate chapter on World War I 
and then skips again rather hurriedly on 
to World War II. One third of Treason 
is devoted to disloyalty in our time right 
up to the Hiss-Chambers trial. 

Treason has its merits. The author 
writes well; has a good grasp of history; 
has revealed not a little knowledge of 
America’s disloyalty trials; has gathered 
together in one volume important but 
hitherto isolated information. 

But it also has its defects. It is much 
too long. It could easily be trimmed 
one third without injuring the narra- 
tive. The documentation is poor. Too 
much attention is paid to lurid minu- 
tiae. Finally, the book shows the marks 
of being written too hastily. 





in all the 24 cases outlined is there 
any direct stressing of the right of a 
man to a living wage for himself and 
for his family, and of the Christian 
duties of mutual honesty and charity. 
The approach to the general objective 
of economic justice is, in these cases, 
always incidental and technical on the 
part of the judges, and distrustful and 
acrimonious on the part of capital and 
labor. One is brought to the reflection 
that were ours a Catholic society, the 
great labor encyclicals and other moral 
guidances from the Vatican would have 
enabled us to avoid the economic in- 
justices and the dog-eat-dog savagery 
which have embittered American busi- 
ness-labor relations over the past hun- 
dred years. 
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The Holy Spirit 

In Christendom 

Tue DescENT OF THE Dove, by Charles 
Williams. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
245 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


The late Charles Williams, recognized 
among contemporary British intellectu- 
als as a brilliant novelist, poet, biogra- 
pher and critic, by his own admission 
is not an outstanding historian. The 
Descent of the Dove, tirst published in 
1939 in England and recently in the 
United States, bears witness to this fact. 
To the Catholic historian and scholar, 
The Descent of the Dove is a sketchy, 
brilliant, at times almost irreverent nar- 
rative of historical movements, but it is 
poor ecclesiastical history and no history 
at all of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

Mr. Williams thesis, however, is con- 
cerned with the workings of “our Lord 
the Spirit” in Christendom from Apos- 
tolic times to the present. These work- 
ings he views with Anglican eyes and 
from the Church-of-England vantage 
point. With pungency in word and in 
the startling turn-of-phrase, the author 
races through epochal movements in 
Church History scattering, as he goes, 
inaccuracies so frequent as to be dis- 
tressing, alarming almost shocking in- 
terpretations, faulty deductions and per- 
sonal judgments made apparently with 
the assistance of no objective norm or 
criteria. Despite efforts to praise or to 
blame with forthrightness, he veils many 
of his conclusions with obscurity and 
renders numerous deductions incompre- 
hensible. Passages dealing with the im- 

sition of belief, with the praise for 
the quality of disbelief, with the rejec- 
tion of images instead’ of their affiirma- 
tion, with the problem of sex in the 
Christian Church, are examples in 
proof. 

The Descent of the Dove, on the 
other hand, highlights most significantly 
a reaction and a change of outlook re- 
garding the so-called Liberal Christian- 
ity in modern England. The book reem- 
phasizes long-forgotten basic doctrines 
including that of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, of the Redemption of 
mankind, of the privilege and participa- 
tion by man, if he so wills, in the Divine 
Life, here and hereafter, through the 
channels of Divine Grace. The challeng- 
ing certainty with which the author 
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drives home the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion .and its tremendous implications 
forces attention and consideration of the 
impact of that doctrine on the daily life 
of men and nations. Such a considera- 
tion is vital to a world that has all but 
lost its religious faith. In this regard, 
The Descent of the Dove is interesting 


and gratifying. 


Causes and Cure 

Of Alcoholism 

Easy Doss It, by Hugh Reilly. Kenedy. 
277 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Oswald J. Marshall, S.J. 


So much has been said and written 
about the growing problem of alcohol- 
ism that a person might wonder what 
one more book can add to the subject. 
If we recall, however, that chronic ad- 
diction to drink is still one of the most 
bafHing diseases to treat and cure, all 
new approaches to the problem are very 
welcome. This book, Easy Does It, 
written by an alcoholic who rose from 
the position of complete slavery to drink 
to complete recovery from the habit, is 
the most thorough analysis of the causes, 
treatment and cure ot alcoholism that 
this reviewer has yet seen. 

The first part of the book is a liter- 
ary “lost weekend.” No one who follows 
the spiraling descent of a chronic drink- 
er, so vividly portrayed here from actual 
experience, through the physical and 
spiritual inferno of despair, can ever 
again be unsympathetic toward any 
alcoholic. But the chronic drinker wants 
more than sympathy; he needs under- 
standing, encouragement, hope, and 
above all, a firm hand to set him on the 
path to recovery. In supplying these 
latter elements the book is especially 
valuable. 

In the second and third sections of 
the book, the author traces the physical 
and psychological causes which con- 
tribute to alcoholism. He gives a pene- 
trating analysis of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, the movement which has rehabili- 
tated thousands of men and women who 
were once helpless drunkards. The im- 
portant role which divine grace and an 
active spiritual life play on the road to 
recovery is effectively explained. 

For all who know problem drinkers, 
for spiritual directors, or merely for those 
who are interested in human problems 
and their solution, this book will be an 


inspiring and encouraging experience. 





Survey of Catholic 

Work in Sociology 

Catuo.ic Socia, THoucut, by Melvin 
J. Williams. Foreward by Rev. Paul 
H. Furfey. Ronald Press. 567 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B. 


It is somewhat unusual for a non- 
Catholic (the author describes himself as 
“a member of the Methodist Church”) 
to make a broad study of Catholic social 
thought. Dr. Williams, associate profes. 
sor of sociology at Florida State Univer. 
sity, has done this with a scrupulous 
objectivity that deserves recognition. 

While most space is devoted to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
earlier developments from St. Thomas 
Aquinas onward are included. Primary 
attention is given to American and Eng- 
lish writers, but the contributions of 
other countries are not neglected. By 
Catholic thinkers the author means 
someone “who is or was a member of 
the Catholic Church and who has 
shown sympathy for some or all Catholic 
social teachings.” This is why Max 
Scheler, Herbert Agar and several other 
non-Catholics are included in this sur- 
vey. 

While it is not his intention to pre 
sent a review of “official” Catholic 
thought, Professor Williams quotes or 
summarizes parts of some of the social 
encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI. Francis Bacon and Otto von Gierke 
who were Protestants are erroneously 
listed as Catholics. Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux, is twice referred to as a cardinal. 

A 35-page appendix presents an ex- 
tensive classified bibliography chiefly of 
the English literature in the field of 
sociology, although some of the French 
and German literature is also listed. The 
book covers the fields of social philoso- 
phy, sociological theory, social reform, 
historiography, political and cultural 
sociology, criminology, penology, and 
Catholic social work. 

No equally comprehensive study of 
Catholic social thought has appeared 
thus far in English. It is in general a 
reliable source of information on what 
Catholics have contributed to thought 
about society and its problems. Although 
it is perhaps more suited for reference 
libraries in universities and seminaries, 


the book will be of value to any reader 


interested in Catholic scholarship in the | 


field of Catholic social thought. 
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Administrative Offices 


Of the Catholic Church 

Tue Hoty See at Work, by Edward 
L. Heston, C.S.C. Bruce. 188 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by David Young 


Of the great number of books inspired 
by the Holy Year, here is one at least 
which does not merely re-hash what has 
already been written. The Holy See at 
Work is a not-too-technical, yet thor- 
ough, explanation of the activities of the 
various administrative offices and bodies 
which make up the Vatican. 

Starting with the position of the Pope 
in the Church, Father Heston goes on 
to explain the functions of the Roman 
Curia, the Cardinals, the various Roman 
Congregations, the Tribunals of the 
Holy See and the Offices of the Holy 
See. He concludes with two chapters 
devoted to the Code of Canon Law and 
the election of a new Pope. Although 
this may seem like a forbidding list of 
subjects, anyone who starts to leaf 
through the book will soon find that 
they are subjects which are far from 
being uninteresting as presented by the 
author. As Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago, says in his preface to the 
book, “It is the sort of volume which 
one reads and enjoys and then puts 
among his reference books. There is 
deep learning in it, and yet it is not 
pedantic.” 

The illustrations, which are not an 
important part of the book, are of poor 
quality, and in many cases have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the text. 


A Typical Day 

In the Vatican 

A Day wirn THE Popg, by Charles 
Hugo Doyle. Doubleday. 64 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


The 36 illustrations in this attractive 
picture book for adults are not new; 
they have been culled from nine photo 
services. Not all are of the Pope—some 
feature other dignitaries of Church or 
state—but all concern some aspect of 
his daily duties. 

The book gives us a good idea of how 
the Holy Father drains the utmost from 
each hour of the day, beginning with 
his rising before six in the morning, 
ending when he retires in the wee hours 
of the following morning. Emphasis is 
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The Pope talking with Senator Tom Connally and Senator, now Vice-President, Alben 
Barkley. Illustration from The Holy See at Work. 


on the daily tedium and the demands 
made on his fortitude, but these points 
probably would have been more effec- 
tive with less editorializing. The pages 
are full of instructive facts about the 
government of Vatican City and the 
distinctions among papal constitutions, 
rescripts, papal bulls and briefs. 

Large pictures and easy-to-read type 
suggest the book in particular for those 
whose eyesight does not allow much 
reading. It would make good browsing 
for anyone; but if you already have read 
a book or two on the Vatican and Pius 
XII, you probably won't learn anything 
new. 


Further Adventures of 
Huxley in Mysticism 


THEMEs AND Variations, by Aldous 
Huxley. Harper. 272 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Mr. Huxley believes in many things 
that are not so, among them Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s religion of the future. Mr. Toyn- 
bee, it seems, has a “fancy” that the 
salient event of our time will be the 
“impact of western civilization upon the 
world,” the “reaction” of “other civiliza- 
tions” and “the ultimate emergence of a 
religion affirming the unity of man- 
kind.” (Continued on next page) 
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Mr. Huxley does not espouse this 
breath-taking fancy out of any feeling 
for Mr. Toynbee’s personality. Very 
cautiously and circumspectly he denies 
the existence of personality. “Our exist- 
ence is intrinsically contradictory and 
paradoxical. Human beings are closely 
knit aggregates rather than completely 
knit and indissoluble wholes.” In other 
words, in the next life the soul will 
survive, but there will be no life. 

Mr. Huxley believes that “Christian- 
ity is a mixed religion, in which one 
part of God-worship was combined with 
four or five parts of idolatrous church- 
worship, and two or three parts of 
fetishicism.” Under “fetishicism” he ob- 
viously includes the worship of Christ, 
which he deplores; for Mr. Huxley has 
a great esteem for mysticism, and thinks 
the contemplation of Christ an obstacle 
to perfection. For Mr. Huxley earthly 
mystical experience is the highest state 
of beatitude, a Christless monastery 
man’s scientifically attainable Heaven, 
and the gridiron of St. Lawrence the 
final resting place of the highest conceiv- 
able degree of mental peace. 

Mr. Huxley’s latest medium for the 
propagation of his ideas is a life of 
Maine de Biran, a philosopher to whom 
the Britannica devotes 30 lines and Mr. 
Huxley 130 pages, three sentences of 
which deal with his final return to 
theism and Christ; some essays on ar- 
tistic subjects, and a tract in favor of 
birth control. 

Not the least of the achievements of 
oriental philosophy has been turning the 
naturally brilliant Mr. Huxley into a 
merely flashy writer. 


Professional Writing 


I Serr Wuar I Warts, by Jules 
Archer. Frederick Fell. 220 pp. $2.50. 


The trouble with too many free-lance 
magazine writers is that they are struggl- 
ing to become ,“creative artists’ when 
they should admit that they are hacks. 
This book is strictly for hacks. Better 
than most—and most books of this kind 
are not worth a glance—it aims to be 
practical rather than theoretical, and 
fairly well succeeds. Mr. Archer ana- 
lyzes 81 magazine articles, showing why 
and how he wrote and sold them. The 
book is marred here and there by the 
author’s failure to consider moral and 
ethical implications. 


—D.H. 
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New England Migrants’ 

Influence on America 

Tue YANKEE Exopus, by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. Macmillan. 398 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


For Mr. Holbrook, who boasts of eight 
generations of New England ancestry, 
and who is himself a “come outer” from 
that part of the country, the writing of 
this story was evidently a congenial task. 
Only an enthusiast for “the strange race 
of Yankees” would have had the pa- 
tience to accumulate) over a period of 
years, odd bits of information and piece 
them together into a narrative of a 
trek which stretched from New Engl7n4 
to the Pacific coast. 

The main features of that migration 
have long been known; but Mr. Hol- 
brook, visiting New England almost 
annually for over 30 years, felt the need 
of a detailed history which would tell 
who left and why, where they went, 
what they did after they left, and what 
influence they exerted in the state of 
their adoption. And detailed it is, too 
detailed for the average reader for whom 
a large percentage of the 2000 names 
mentioned are just names. Not even Mr. 
Holbrook’s diligence has been able to 
unearth more about many of the mi- 
grants than that A, B or C from Burling- 
ton, Vermont, or Columbia Falls, Maine, 
joined a group that helped to found 
other Burlingtons or Columbias in the 
Middle or the Far West. 

As the story moves from the confines 
of New England through state after 
state, there emerges a certain pattern, 
varied here and there by local circum- 
stances, such as the struggle over slavery 
in Kansas, the cattle wars, the gold rush 
in California and the coming of the 
“Mercer girls” to Oregon. Wherever the 
Yankees settled they built churches, 
schools and later colleges; they dupli- 
cated the city-township-county system 
of New England, and set about reform- 
ing the morals of the inhabitants. 

In the last chapter the author tries 
to account for the truly impressive record 
he has traced. He finds the cause in 
certain Yankee characteristics. “Their 
great strength,” he writes, “as well as 
their weakness, was that they were at 
odds with almost everybody, including 
themselves, and thus they performed 
marvels to prove that they were right. 
It was a wonderful thing to be certain; 


Posthumous Essays 

Of a Sociologist 

Race AND Cuxture, by Robert Ezra 
Park. Free Press. 403 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


A posthumous collection of essays by a 
university professor might not, at first 
glance, be considered suited to the gen- 
eral reader. Only if one knows’ some- 
thing of Park’s career, and his journalis- 
tic background, would one suspect in 
advance the value and the interest of 
this volume. 

The author began his career as a 
newspaper reporter, an occupation 
which he followed by studies at Har- 
vard, Berlin, Strasburg and Heidelburg. 
He returned to the United States to be- 
come secretary of the Congo Reform 
Association and to write in 1906 a fa- 
mous series of sensational “muckraking” 
stories which exposed King Leopold II's 
exploitation of the Congo natives. Fol- 
lowing his expose, Park was invited by 
Booker T. Washington to Tuskegee, to 
study the situation of the Negroes in 
the southern states. Then, in 1914, 
when he was fifty years of age, Park 
began his career at the University of 
Chicago, and when he retired from Chi- 
cago he went to Fisk University to teach 
the Negro students there. Thus, for 
nearly 40 years before his death in 1944 
at the age of 80, Park was interested in 
the race question. 

Park’s essays on culture, culture dif- 
ferences, civilization, race and race re 
lations, are well written and extremely 
interesting. They are the type which 
the general reader will like to read, one 
or two at a time, as the mood takes him, 
confident of knowledgeable entertain 


ment and much to think about. Park is. 


never narrow or provincial in his out- 
look. He has journeyed widely and read 
well all his life, and his essays which 
cover the years 1913-1944 will not only 
awaken memories for those readers who 
lived through this period, but they will 
furnish much knowledge of conditions 
in India, Hawaii, Brazil, as well as in 
this country. The book can be most 
highly recommended. 


——_— 





to possess a monolithic assurance.” That 
assurance, he continues, came from theit 
correct reading of history: that up 
1820 all history had been a Providential 
preparation for the founding of New 
England! : 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE 


by ROGER CAPEL 





June, 1950 


y AND LARGE people read what in- 
B terests them. And when they are 
reading foreign publications they natur- 
ally choose the books and periodicals 
which correspond with their particular 
enthusiasms. It is by no means a bad 
thing to do so, but there is a danger to 
be avoided: one is inclined to overesti- 
mate the effect and the importance of 
what is being written in the field of 
one’s interests, to imagine that everyone 
is caught up with this or that movement, 
and that all the reading public is discus- 
sing some book or article that has been 
found especially exciting. 

I had not been to France since be- 
fore the war, and in consequence | 
went there for the month of May with 
my mind filled with the various mani- 
festations of French Catholicism of 
which I had read with growing interest 
in French books and reviews ever since 
the Liberation. I was thinking, for ex- 
ample, of the great popular liturgical 
movement, of the attempts, by priest- 
workmen and others, to reach the great 
masses of non-Christian working people, 
of such brave efforts at a more integral 
Catholicism as are represented by 
periodicals of the stamp of Temoignages 
and Dieu Vivant, of the adaptations that 
are taking place in some venerable in- 
stitutions in an endeavour to answer the 
questionings of the time and its needs. 

And of course I made contact with all 
these movements and found them, as I 
had anticipated, to be directed by men 
of vision, enthusiasm and drive. But I 
found something else. I found that I 
had over-estimated not their importance 
but the effects they were having on 
their fellow-countrymen. The liturgical 
movement, for example, is slowly be- 
ginning to influence the ordinary parish 
churches, but in spite of that excellent 
periodical Maison-Dieu (a quarterly 
which reaches a standard‘ in its own 
field far and away above anything in 
English) and the more popularly con- 
ceived and illustrated Fetes et Saisons 
with a circulation running into hun- 
dreds of thousands, there is not yet to be 
found in France a general movement 
towards active participation in the pub- 
lic worship of the Church. All that can 
be said is that the ground is being pre- 
pared for such a movement, a beginning 
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has been made. And it is so with the 
other movements mentioned above. 
They have accomplished great things 
but they have as yet only just come to 
grips with their problems, they have 
not solved them. 


On a last analysis, indeed, that is 
immense progress. Consider the question 
of the de-Christianised workers of the 
great towns. The Church in France has 
not solved this problem but she does 
realize the existence of the huge prob- 
lem and is beginning to adopt means 
to bring these poor people to Christ. In 
England we have not yet acknowledge 
the existence of the problem; so much 
so that a high authority, in the preface 
to a translation of one of the more fam- 
ous French books on the subject, could 
say that parish visiting was our English 
method of apostolate. But he did not 
explain how visiting—however zealously 
carried out—of the 5,000 Catholics, say, 
in a town of 100,000, could affect these 
latter, so many thousands of whom are 
in no better state religiously than their 
French opposite numbers. 


One of the more exciting little books 
on the priest-workmen which I discov- 
ered is Chez les Pretres-Ouvriers by 
Jean-Loup Dariel and published by 
Frederic Chambard of Paris. It grew out 
of a series of articles in the popular 
newspaper Paris-Soir. It is very easy 
reading and shows a living and attractive 
picture of these modern apostles at work. 


A visir to the great Dominican pub- 
lishing house (Les Editions du 
Cerf) in the Boulevard de la ‘Tour Mau- 
bourg gave me a further insight into the 
tremendous effort that is being made in 
the field of the intellectual and popular 
apostolate. I could easily devote a whole 
article to the work being done by the 
Editions du Cerf alone. As it is, it must 
figure here as a representative of the 
great number of Catholic publishing 
houses in France. Not all of course 
reach the same high standard, and there 
are still some with their roots and aspira- 
tions way back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And that goes too for some of the 
periodicals. 

Not only does the Editions du Cerf 
produce all sorts of books—extremely 
useful books—but, more important still, 
people seem to be buying them. And 


not books alone. There are the periodi- 
cals. In addition to La Vie Spirituelle 
a review of ascetical and mystical 
theology well-established before the war, 
La Maison-Dieu (already mentioned), 
La Revue des Jeunes (the French Black- 
friars) also pre-war, there is Fetes et 
Saisons and L’Art Sacre an extremely 
critical and well-informed review of 
sacred art. 


The books published by the Editions 
du Cerf are of many categories, chiefly 
biblical, patristic, liturgical, theological. 
A great effort is being made to endow 
Catholic Frenchmen with that part of 
their heritage which they have lost— 
their Christian culture. Now a Chris- 
tian culture is founded principally on 
the Bible and the Fathers, and it is 
precisely the Bible and the writings of 
the Fathers that the modern Catholic 
knows least about. Such efforts as the 
Bible de jerusalem—the Bible published 
in a modern translation with just a few 
necessary notes in handy little booklets 
each containing one of the books of the 
Old or New Testament, and the series 
Source Chretiennes, the Fathers’ writ- 
ings made available to modern French- 
men, are brave efforts to fill the blank; 
it is good to see that they are meeting 
with some success. The same house 
publishes other series of great value: 
Lex Orandi and Rencontres for example. 
The former contains such books as 
Bouyer’s recently translated Paschal 
Mystery and the re-print of Le Brun’s 
Explication de la Messe—a book writ- 
ten in the early eighteenth century and 
still of great use to-day—while the latter 
series published the original versions of 
France Pagan? by the Abbes Godin and 
Daniel, and the Abbe Michonneau’s 
Revolution in a City Parish. The latest 
addition -to the series is Catechisme et 


mission ouvriere by the Abbe Retif. 


I HAVE given this extended mention to 
the Editions du Cerf because I be- 
lieve what is published by this house is 
symptomatic of the trend of modern 
French Catholicism; it is exhilarating to 
see a publishing house with such a fine 
list and above all a full realisation of 
what it wants to accomplish. It has a 
policy which is not primarily concerned 
with making money. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Lives of Violence 

In Frontier Kentucky 

Wor.p EnoucH anp Time, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Random House. 512 
pp- $3.75. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


Robert Penn Warren’s decision to sub- 
title his World Enough and Time as 
“A Romantic Novel” will have a varied 
reaction upon his readers. On the one 
hand, it will attract those who miscon- 
strue it as purely escapist fare. But those 
who sense that its theme—the personal 
search for “the terrible logic of life’— 
approaches true Romanticism will ap- 
preciate it the more truly, whether or 
not they have a taste for its spirit. 

The story, semi-autobiographical in 
the telling, involves the lives of several 
individuals caught up in the corruption, 
immorality, and frontier vulgarity of the 
Kentucky of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Jeremiah Beaumont finds himself 
passionately in love with Rachel Jordan, 
who has borne the dead child of her 
seducer, Cassius Fort, a powerful and 
corrupt politician. Jeremiah, although 
Fort is his benefactor, is prevailed upon 
by Rachel to murder the man to avenge 
her honor. After Fort’s murder Jeremiah 
is tried apd convicted by a corrupt 
court, escapes, degenerates, and follow- 
ing the maddened Rachel's suicide, is 
resolved upon a life of expiation, con- 
fident that “life tells no lies in the end.” 

Mr. Warren has well adapted his 
theme to the historical limitations of his 
matter, and he here displays a com- 
mendable dynamic realism of style. But 
the whole treatment is not apt to enlist 
the modern reader’s sympathy. The basic 
plot is meager, the background charac- 
ters offer little relief from the essential 
tragedy of the situation, and the whole 
novel is overloaded with intensity. 

The need of a last-chapter explana- 
tion of Jeremiah’s Romantic philosophy 
is a disappointing weakness, in that it 
gives the impression that the author, 
having only partially succeeded in por- 
traying character, must make his inten- 
tions perfectly obvious. One also has the 
suspicion that he is crediting the hero 
with more ethical sensitivity than is war- 
ranted by the story. 

World Enough and Time is a power- 


ful but unconvincing novel. 
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Panoramic View 

Of English Society 

Too Lirrte Love, by Robert Hen- 
riques. Viking. 562 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 


This novel of love—not romantic love, 
but love of humanity, of people as they 
are, good, bad, indifferent, brave, be- 
wildered, dedicated—is told with the 
real joy of an author savouring and 
molding his characters, not as speci- 
mens under a microscope, but as living, 
breathing human creatures. 


The vehicle for all this love is a plot 
based on the social change in Eng- 
land—the decline of the landed gentry 
and the rise of the lower classes, exempli- 
fied by the Merediths of Neapcaster 
Park and their backstairs help and ten- 
ant farmers. The gradual social levelling 
off is told with singular clarity and un- 
derstanding, but is almost too panoramic 
in scope to result in a well-integrated 
novel. It is the characters who rescue 
the book from bogging down in words, 
for however significant the theme, no 
matter how craftsmanlike the writing, it 
is a wordy argumentative, sometimes 
almost incoherent work. But the ideas 
and personalities of a few brilliantly 
conceived characters succeed in carry- 
ing the occasionally bewildered reader 
over the rough spots. 


The novel suffers, I think, from the 
same fault which marred the author's 


All-Nation’s Prize novel No Arms, No 





Robert Penn Warren: Life tells no 
lies in the end. 
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Armour—a little too much tolerance for 
the human animal. The author seems tc 
regard any sort of moral standard as 
purely subjective; for instance, because 
Cin England) government regulations 
make it next to impossible for a farmer 
to increase his herd, since he cannot 
get enough food rations for more cattle, 
it is quite moral to trade with the black 
market. His main character, Geoff, men- 
tally censures Dr. McDonald for not 
having enough loving kindness to per- 
form an abortion for Mrs. Meredith; the 
doctor’s love for his friend leads him to 
a mercy-murder. 

A thoughtful book, and an interest- 
ing one—but a book for a few people. 
Not for the young or impressionable. 


Life “Down Under” 
Tue Lecacy, By Nevil Shute. Morrow. 

306 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
“I want to go back to Malaya, Mr. 
Strachan. To dig a well.” This was the 
amazing announcement made to her 
solicitor by a London typist who had 
unexpectedly inherited a fortune from 
an all-but-forgotten relative. 

Back in 1939, Jean Paget had been 
working in the office of an English con- 
cern in Malaya. Life there was very 
pleasant. The war was a “phoney” war. 
Then with startling suddenness the Japs 
swept down from the north and Jean 
found herself, with a band of English 
women, being marched away from her 
comfortable surroundings under Japa 
nese guard. 

There began an incredible trek on 
foot which was to last for many months, 
at the end of which most of the group 
had died of exhaustion, starvation or 
disease. Those who survived this death 
march found haven in the village of 
Kuala Telong, and it was here that Jean 
proposed to dig her well as a “thank 
offering” to those who had succored het 
in the war years. 

The love interest in the book appears 
in the person of Joe Harmon, Australian 
soldier and prisoner-of-war who _ be: 
friended the little band at the grave risk 
of his own life. 

The last half of The Legacy is mainly 
concerned with life in Australia. The 
picture presented of this vast country is 
full and colorful. However this part of 
the story bogs down in a mass of detail, 


and interest is not as well sustained as | 


it is in the first half of the book. 
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Cross Against Swastika 

In Bavarian Village 

BavariAN Story, by Ethel Mannin. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. 214 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cecilia, 
O.S.B. 


The recent communist revival in Berlin 
of the old Nazi mass hypnotism through 
marching songs and flag waving makes 
this story of the rise and fall of Nazism 
very timely. The locale is a tiny Bavarian 
village, whose Catholicity of many cen- 
turies had in some persons worn thin 
into a mere habit, while in others it 
was the marrow of a deeply embedded 
culture. This explains why the impact 
of the crooked cross on Weislingen had 
such divergent effects: easy apostasy in 
some, in others a resistance even to the 
endurance of Dachau. 


In Part I this struggle is dramatically 
symbolized by an abortive attempt of 
the local Nazi leader to remove a way- 
side crucifix from a hill overlooking the 
town. Though the punishment visited 
on the perpetrators of this deed has 
something of the deus ex machina, it 
seems artistically justified if the whole 
episode is understood as a symbol of the 
struggle between Christ and Anti-Christ. 
Then comes World War II with its utter 
devastation both physical and moral. 


Such is the background for the 
exquisite love story of Lucia Freyer, of 
Gabriel Weber, and the young G.I, 
Michael. How Lucia had weathered the 
cataclysm of her time is told in the 
thoughts of her Nazi suitor, whom “she 
utterly defeated. She seemed to retreat 
into a world . . . he could not enter, . . . 
a world of music and of love that had 
nothing to do with the dark impulse 
of the blood.” Another rock of resist- 
ance is Gabriel, the music-master loved 
by all, who “did not wish to be heroic 
... but only to have enough courage 
and enough rectitude to enable one to 
do one’s normal work to the end and 
then take the consequences philosophic- 
ally.” These consequences for Gabriel 
meant ten years in Dachau. Of quite 
different material is Michael, whose 
Irish-Catholic upbringing had _ not 
proved much of a_ bulwark against 
America’s glittering materialism and the 
demoralizing effects of army, occupation 
life. The solution of this love triangle 
is utterly refreshing to a reader jaded 
by plots solved only on the assumption 
of irresistible passion. The note of peace 
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Crawford Power: How far from God, in 
how many ways, can men be. 


and joy that pervades the denouement 
seems to prove that beyond the “testing 
time” there really is a resurrection for 
those whose inner strength enabled them 
to endure the crucible of the Nazi 
regime. 


Probing the Mystery 
Of God’s Charity 


Tue Encounter, by Crawford Power. 
William Sloane. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


How far from God, in how many ways, 
can men and women be? Crawford 
Power’s passionate interest in this ques- 
tion etches the smoke-and-acid portraits 
of an intense first novel. The main mess- 
age strikes through. That spiritual pov- 
erty can be humanly richer, through 
God's love, than bare, dry, self-conscious 
introspection, comes over the footlights. 
But two aspects of this story of a priest 
and a shoddy little carnival couple ren- 
der The Encounter rather hard going. 
Here for purposes of psychic study is 
produced a priest-hero so maladjusted as 
to make the reader wonder if his equal 
could be found among the American 
clergy. And then there is the current 
tendency that would seem to be the 
Greene-Bernanos school of realism over- 
extended. 

If, as Leo Brady has said, sentimen- 
tality or feeling for false and superficial 
reasons is an aspect of evil, and it surely 
is, there is yet another extreme: that of 
viewing life wholly from the objective 
ugliness that can be found in it. Re- 
action to an over-positivistic age pro- 


poses a series of disgusts which is whole- 
some, to a degree. At the same time the 
danger exists of falling backward to the 
“fact-finding” cult that pins the whole 
of experience to the bare board of its 
outward forms. It’s a species of blind- 
ness than can slander life, and in art is 
the thief of beauty. 

C. S. Lewis in Pilgrim’s Regress has 
a thrilling passage on this. “‘I cannot 
forget the man with the cancer’” (says 
the pilgrim rescued from the dungeon 
where all of physical nature—bone, flesh 
and vein—has been transparent). 

And Reason answers: “ “What you 
saw was unreality. The ugly lump was 
the Giant's (The Spirit of the Age’s) 
trick; the reality was pain, which has 
no color or shape.’ 

““Is that much better?’ 

That depends on the man.’ 

I think I begin to see . . . Then I 
really am clean,’ said John. ‘I am not— 
like those.’ 

“Reason smiled. “There too,’ she said, 
‘there is truth mixed up with the Giant's 
conjuring tricks. It will do you no harm 
to remember from time to time the ugly 
sights inside. You come of a race that 
cannot afford to be proud.’ ” 

So the direction of this writing is 
good. There are whole areas in the 
novel, especially in the case of the minor 
characters where the sense of redemp- 
tion, not through disgust, but rather 
through human suffering, is felt. 

Writing that seeks to probe the 
strange mystery of the charity that is 
God's, as this book does, is important 
writing. And later scenes in The En- 
counter, where the circus diver Dia- 
mond, knowing remorse and facing cer- 
tain death, seeks refuge with the priest, 
seem to break into life and summon the 
novelist’s true powers of craftsmanship. 
Intuitions emerging in this first novel 
wait to be freed to the author’s unique 
vision, whole. Here is a novelist of in- 
tensity and purpose, and one to be 
watched. 


“ae 


ae 





The writers who will obviously suf- 
fer from time will be the careful and 
realistic writers; the writers who have 
observed every detail of the fashion of 
this world which passeth away. It is 
surely obvious that there is nothing so 
fragile as a fact, that a fact flies away 
quicker than a fancy. 


G. K. Chesterton: 
Charles Dickens 
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The Golden Age of 

Virginia’s Bluebloods 

Tue Bizarre Sisters, by Jay and Au- 
drey Walz. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
370 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


Here is a historical novel that will hold 
the reader's interest from first page to 
last. ‘True, the source material is un- 
savory, rooted as it is in scandals of the 
past, and graphic realism does not sub- 
tract from this. But careful research on 
the part of the husband-wife team that 
authored the book has resulted in an 
authentic panorama of life in that 
American period otherwise known as 


the “golden age.” 


Family life in late eighteenth-century 
Virginia had its complications. Espe- 
cially when unattached younger sisters 
became the responsibility of older mar- 
ried ones, or any other relative disposed 
to succor them. There was a tendency 
then for those of so-called higher birth 
to preserve their heritage by intermar- 
riage within the blood. At the bottom of 
it all lay a conception of family honor 
that was no more than a false valuation 
of human respect—and this at any cost. 


The Randolphs of Bizarre plantation 

typified Virginians of this class. Richard 
Randolph had married his cousin Judith 
Cary. His younger brother John and 
Judith’s sister Nancy lived with them. 
The story opens in October, 1792, as 
the entire menage bounces along the 
road to visit a la Virginienne with 
cousins, the Randolph Harrisons, at 
Glenlyvar. 
. Nancy’s obvious physical sufferings 
en route and on arrival are identified as 
hysteria and colic. In tacit agreement, 
her relatives conspire to ignore the obvi- 
ous and silence envelopes the household 
until the piercing cry of a woman in 
labor shatters the night. A man’s tread 
on the stair, the bang of the front door, 
a disarranged woodpile, and bloodstains 
in the hallway suggest a number of un- 
mentionable horrors to the Harrisons. 


Later, the discovery of a white in- 
fant’s body in the Glenlyvar woodpile 
creates rumors of an incestuous liaison 
between Richard and Nancy Cary. It 
is less in emphasis on the mystery to 
be solved, for the truth is always ap- 
parent to the reader, than in their pene- 
trating character studies that the authors 
excel. Family honor demands a trial. 
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And an acquittal. Patrick Henry’s wily 
mastery of the situation and Judith’s 
perjured testimony assure the latter. 

The colorful rise of John Randolph 
in the political sphere forms a major 
part of the story and the picture of this 
half-mad half-genius is expertly drawn. 
History, atmosphere and characteriza- 
tion make the novel. Great figures— 
Madison, Jefferson, Monroe — walk 
through the pages. No descendants of 
Richard Ranolph’s branch of the family 
remain, but the question arises might it 
not have been better to let the dead 
past bury its dead? 


Portrayal of Four Men 
In Early New Mexico 


Grant OF Kincpom, by Harvey Fergus- 


son. Morrow. 311 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


, O.F.M.Cap. 
Why did you write this book, Mr. 


Fergusson? You have a clear, straightfor- 
ward style. You seem to know a bit 
about the history of New Mexico in 
the last century. You have some ability 
to describe natural scenery. But that is 
not enough reason for writing a book. 


In a forward to the book you say your 
chief purpose is to portray four men, to 
show the form and meaning of their 
separate destinies. 


There is Jean Ballard, who marries a 
Mexican heiress, inherits an untamed 
wilderness, and carves himself a king- 
dom. There is Arnold Blore who buys 
the kingdom and exploits it. There is 
Clay Tighe who creates law and order 
because he can draw a gun faster than 
any other man. There is Daniel Laird, 
man of peace and preacher by popular 
acclaim. And finally there is a big yawn 
for the whole story. 


What happened, Mr. Fergusson? Cer- 
tainly your material and your charac- 
ters should have made this an exciting 
book. Your idea that these four charac- 
ters—benevolent autocrat, power- hungry 
egoist, tragic warrior and _ struggling 
idealist —- might be figures of wider 
significance is a good one. But what 
happened to the significance? When you 
have finished they signify nothing at 
all. 

Your book lacks unity. Instead of 
letting the story, character and signifi- 
cance unfold before our eyes, you con- 
tinually lapse into narrative, retrospect 





Adventures of Two Boys 
In the Hills of Kentucky 


Hie To THE Hunters, by Jesse Stuart. 
Whittlesey House. 265 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 


This vividly written, regional novel is 
set in the hills of Kentucky. Sparkie, a 
lean boy from the hills, has come to 
town for the day. Seeing a younger 
boy being beaten up by two local bullies, 
he saunters up and ends the fight with 
well-aimed streams of tobacco juice in 
the bullies’ eyes. He finds that the young 
boy is Didway Hargis, son of a prosper- 
ous shopkeeper in the town, and casually 
invites Did to go home with him. And 
Did does just that, following Sparkie 
along narrow woodland paths, over hills, 
under fences until they reach the shack 
where Sparkie lives with Arn, his pipe- 
smoking mother, and Peg his father, a 
poor tobacco grower. Did is welcomed 
as warmly as any stray that Sparkie is 
likely to bring home. The boys sleep in 
the hayloft. By day they work, plowing 
the fields; by night they hunt possum or 
set traps for polecat, mink or fox, always 
walking warily to avoid the shots that 
pierce the Kentucky nights when the 
tobacco farmers fight the fox hunters 
whose dogs ruin their tobacco fields. 

The book is of special interest for the 
picture it gives of these independent 
people who protect each other via their 
own “grape vine telephone,” welcome 
anyone who wants to join them and 
oust those who try to threaten them. 
They plant their corn, strip their to- 
bacco, and enjoy themselves at their 
barn dances and husking bees. It is dur- 
ing one of the husking bees that Did’s 
father comes with the sheriff and his 
deputies to force Arn and Peg to give 
up Did. Since Did does not want to 
leave, the people stop their husking and 
pick up pumpkins which they hurl with 
sure aim at the townspeople, sending 
them reeling back to their homes. 

There is strength and beauty in the 
way this story is told. It is pleasant read- 
ing for any age, and a contribution to 
American regional fiction. 


—— 





and commentary. You could have made 
your tale vibrate with dramatic conflict. 
Instead you tried to spark it with occa 
sional bursts of irrelevant sexationalism. 

I'm sorry, Mr. Fergusson, but I won't 


recommend your book to anybody. 
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Truth and Security 


Grve Beauty Back, by Francis X. Con- 
nolly. Dutton. 222 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by David Young 


This is the story of the relationship be- 
tween Ransom Gilby and Ted Shaw. 
Gilby, a painter, attracted Ted Shaw's 
attention and interest because of his un- 
conventional ideas when they were to- 
gether in school. As the years pass, Gilby 
develops artistically and mentally until 
he finds the meaning of his art and his 
life in Catholicism. Ted Shaw, on the 
other hand, becomes a lawyer and a 
financial success; he seeks complete se- 
curity in a conventional, moderate life, 
and cannot find it. Their lives are 
brought together and compared when 
Shaw the lawyer tries to protect Gilby 
by legal action from accusations which 
the lawyer believes will ruin Shaw’s 
life and career. 


The biggest fault in this well-planned 
novel is that it constantly makes the 
reader aware that he is being taught 
something by a group of characters who 
do not come to life. ‘The only convincing 
characters are minor ones: Carroll Gilby, 
Ranse’s father and a southern gentle- 
man who has been somewhat dazed by 
life; and Cyril Bent, a worn-around-the- 
edges Englishman whose one chance at 
fame and fortune comes when he con- 
structs a play on the life of Ransom 
Gilby. 

For the most part the story runs 
smoothly, although there are occasional 
passages which are almost embarrassing- 
ly bad, and some which are genuinely 
moving. 


A Variety of Pills 


Nutro 29, by Frank Norris. Rinehart. 
307 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


A yawningly dull satire. The main char- 
acter Dr. Hightower and his colleague 
Dr. Murch invent a food pill, “made 
from sunshine and seaweed.” When a 
writer and photographer from a maga- 
zine called World Picture discover that 
the pill is as nutritious and filling as a 
meal, and write it up for their maga- 
zine, everybody tries to get control of it. 
Russian spies, with an eye to feeding 
their armies cheaply and easily, kidnap 
Dr. Hightower. Advertisers of cereals 
in World Picture exploit the pill under 
different trade names. Workers, who 
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discover how cheaply they can live on 
pills, desert their jobs and swarm south 
to loaf in the sunshine. 


Practically all the characters are moral 
degenerates. When the reader has wal- 
lowed through several dull pages, the 
author treats him to a lascivious scene 
to pep up his waning interest. The 
Catholic reader is wooed by the presence 
of a nun—the like of whom you may 
never hope to see. She blithely travels 
from Ohio to New Orleans night and 
day with a truck driver who picked her 
up on the street, an idea as absurd as 
it is scandalous. 


The author describes a group of char- 
acters as, “the bravest rats in the whole 
bilge of life.” The entire book is written 
on that level. Don’t waste your time on 
it. 


The Irish in Iowa 


ConcerninG Mary Ann, by Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C. Ave Maria. 261 pp. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


Father Ward’s loose and amiable chron- 
icle “concerns” Mary Ann Cofflin only 
slightly more than the other Celtic- 
American settlers of whom she is a pro- 
totype. For his rambling, part fact, part 
fiction reminiscences of the Irish who 
emigrated to the golden States of op- 
portunity during the great potato famine 
form a shifting cycle of minutiae rather 
than a strictly personalized story. 


The eldest daughter of Kate and Larry 
Cofflin was Mary. Ann, her father late 
of County Galway, now come to trans- 
plant his home to the fine farming land 
of Iowa. Growing up in a colony of 
O’Neills, Kellys, Cassidys and Rohans, 
all of them as genial and as devout and 
as poor as the Cofflins themselves, Mary 
Ann accepted life cheerfully and heart- 
ily in the near-frontier. The old country 
habits of speech and traditions were to 
remain strong in her always, but from 
the new world she drew the adventure 
of seeing the first Catholic church rise 
in the town, of watching the railroads 
stretch anxiously across the nation, and, 
much later, of knowing the radio and 
motion picture. 


It was a natural trend of the pattern 
that at a suitable age Mary Ann should 
begin “going out” with one of the 
neighborhood lads—Mart Murray, to be 


exact—and, in time, take up the raising 


Tragic Figure - 


Piney, by Zachery Ball. Little, Brown. 
273 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Richard Butler, O.P. 


Here is an excellent novel in both story 
and style, deserving the attention of all 
discerning readers. Piney is a tragic 
figure, a boy who loses his father 
through an unjust execution, then lives 
a southwestern farm life under the 
tyranny of a mean relative, and finally 
loses his only friend in the climax of his 
struggle for mature dignity. 

Mr. Bell exquisitely describes the 
primitive rural life as seen and felt 
through the keen senses of a growing 
boy. His characters are vital and true, 
his conflicts tense and touching, his ob- 
servations profound in their simplicity. 
And he skillfully stirs emotional power. 

Here is something rare—a good novel 
in every respect. 


Blood and Sex 


Tue Goop Tipincs, by William Sidney. 
Farrar, Straus. 370 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


Much of the writing in The Good Tid- 
ings is skillful enough to hold your in- 
terest for awhile, but your attention 
probably will be diverted by the neces- 
sity of keeping a scorecard to record the 
numerous killings and seductions. 

John the Baptist plays a central role 
in the story, and is either envied or 
feared or loved by all who come within 
the sphere of his influence. The main 
characters strive to attain a spiritual life 
and freedom for their oppressed country- 
men who are awaiting the Messiah. 
Roman barbarism and vice are given 
lurid portrayal, as is the corruption of 
local officers appointed by the Romans. 

If you enjoy killing by burning at the 
stake, stabbing, decapitation, beating, 
and if you are entertained by baccha- 
nalian revelry and brutality, this book 
has got it. 





and instructing of her own children. 
Long years and happy ones followed 
after, and it was said of her that even 
at ninety “she was what she was at ten 
and forty and seventy, a great lover of 
people.” 

If this large, well-intentioned Irish 
stew is not as tasty as some, it is prob- 
ably because the interrupting chit-chat 
lacks good seasoning and order. 
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Some Facts, Some Gossip 
About Franklin Roosevelt 


RoosEvELT IN Retrospect, by John 


Gunther. Harper. 410 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 


A public character like the president of 
the United States usually will have 
bitter enemies and zealous friends. 
Whenever efforts are made to draw a 
profile of such a personage the inescap- 
able result will be divided criticism of 
the attempt. The profile of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt limned by John Gun- 
ther is no exception; indeed it is rather 
emphatic a confirmation. Mr. Gunther 
has drawn on varied sources to find ma- 
terial for his picture. With what favor 
his book will meet depends more upon 
the sentiments toward Roosevelt on the 
part of the readers than upon the con- 
tents of the volume. Nevertheless every 
reader will recognize some objective 
merit in this biography. 

The impression left by the book on 
this reviewer is that Roosevelt was an 
artist at disguising his real thoughts. 
This quality seems to have been out- 
standing in the man. Yet it was just 
this quality in Mr. Roosevelt which 
evoked many complaints throughout the’ 
nation during his administration. It was 
this more than any other trait in his 
character that led to. resentment and 
something akin to fear and distrust of his 
leadership. As a representative of the 
people he had the obligation to tell the 
truth, within bounds of prudence to be 
sure, but not on the whims of the mo- 
ment. Some whims were too manifest. 

The author's sources are in very great 
part ‘only gossip, as historians ‘under- 
stand the word gossip. The reader is 
given other peoples’ opinions about 
Roosevelt, his acts, his policies and his 
conduct. In the book there is very little 
“black and white” evidence, studied, 
analysed, weighed, evaluated, to show 
for the judgments passed on Roosevelt. 

Without doubt the book is written in 
an interesting and attractive style. There 
are many anecdotes about the President, 
very many of his “wise-cracks,” and sev- 
eral heavier stories, the most solemn 
being the description of his death. In 
narrating these stories, the author seems 
too anxious to justify or at least to 
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explain away what might be open to 
challenge, rather than to state facts 
simply and objectively. 

Mr. Roosevelt was often charged with 
ingratitude, vindictiveness and _ small 
politics. Thus we might expect to find 
in a biography some factual proof of 
the reasons, whatever they were, for the 
break between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Farley, a break which evoked a great 
deal of comment. It comes as a disap- 
pointment to find here only the state- 
ment that an ecclesiastic of high rank 
had to be called in for Mr. Farley’s good. 

The best that may be said for this 
book by Mr. Gunther is that it makes 
easy and interesting reading, but leaves 
any convincing and final estimate of the 
character and achievements of F.D.R. 


beyond reach. 


An English Governess 
And Her Royal Charges 


Tue Lrrrie Princesses, by Marion 
Crawford. Harcourt, Brace. 314 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Mary Rose Josephs 


Marion Crawford was for 17 years, gov- 
erness to Princesses Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Rose of England. Her story of 
those years would be interesting to al- 
most any woman reader, whatever the 
story's style or penetration. The Little 
Princesses is a good job of leisurely re- 
porting, and from it emerge characteriza- 
tions of people charming in the full 
force of the word—people for whom 
charm is both an inheritance and a 
public duty. 

The personalities of the two princesses 
have been sketched in the world press 
for years. Miss Crawford adds nothing 
new but the frequent, rather vague 
opinion that Margaret has a “genius” of 
artistic sorts. The King and Queen are 
background figures, but the Queen 
Mother Mary, though her appearance 
in the Princesses’ lives is infrequent, is 
always a distinct personality, delightful 
in her strength of purpose and forceful 
devotion to her idiosyncracies. 

The story is a treasure of information 
incidental to recent world history. It in- 
cludes Elizabeth’s courtship by Philip 
of Greece, and the birth of their son. 

To Miss Crawford’s credit, it must 


be said that there is nothing in her tone 
to antagonize even the fiercest American 
democrat. She writes simply and con- 
vincingly of the affection and endear- 
ing courtesy among the members of the 
royal family. lt their trials and tribula- 
tions seem unreal and sometimes shallow 
to the American reader, it is rather be- 
cause their never-never life has outlived 
its time, even in their own country, than 
because they are insufferable in their 
fabulous position. 


Mother d’Youville 
Canadian Heroine 


Hanps To THE Neepy, by Sister Mary 
Pauline Fitts, G.N.S.H. Doubleday. 
336 pp. $3.00., 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
When God chose Mother d’Youville to 


be a worthy instrument in His work, 
He must have likewise ordained Sister 
Mary Pauline to write about her, other- 
wise the lovely foundress’ life could not 
be so vividly and beautifully portrayed. 

This is the story of a tall dark-haired 
girl, one of the most beautiful of her 
time, who was widowed at 29 with two 
young sons, and became the first native 
North American foundress of a religious 
community for women. The responsibili- 
ties that she undertook and the obstacles 
she faced triumphantly in her efforts 
to help the poor and the sick, certainly 
mark her as one of the greatest women 
of her age. Against her all-consuming 
desire to serve Christ in His suffering 
members, were leagued corrupt politi 
cians, lack of funds, a tottering regime, 
the ravages of fire and at times even 
the poor themselves. 

In this biography we are shown inti- 
mate and colorful glimpses of Canadian 
history during the entire eighteenth 
century, but particularly the middle 
part; and through it all Mother d’You- 
ville shines out as one of its most fasci- 
nating heroines. The incident of how 
she courageously advanced alone into an 
Indian encampment to ransom a British 
soldier who was being tortured is typical 
of her. 

Mother d’Youville’s cause for beatifica-: 
tion is presently i in progress. Surely one 
more sign of her great sanctity is this 
splendid tribute to her by one of her 
daughters. It is remarkable that nearly 
two centuries after her death, Sister 
Mary Pauline can write of her foundress 


as if she had known her petsonally. 
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Life and Thoughts 
Of American Scientist 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RoseErT A. 
Mituikan. Prentice-Hall. 311 pp. 
$4.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 


In writing the story of his life, Robert A. 
Millikan at the same time traces a very 
clear picture of the development of the 
scientific leadership of America in the 
field of physics in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Over 80 years old now, Millikan 
has been an observer of unusual changes 
in America, which were due in large 
part to the two greatest wars in history. 
During these times of change he has 
been ‘thrown into administrative re- 
sponsibilities, into international move- 
ments, into activities concerning the 
place of science in public schools, col- 
leges, universities and technical schools, 
and in this book he records and judges 
many of these activities. 

His accounts of the activities of the 
National Research Council in connec- 
tion with World War I, and of the 
mobilizing of science for war, reveal in 
a startling manner the dependence of 
our democracy on the advancement and 
application of science. 

Mr. Millikan’s views on politics and 
economics are strong and challenging. 








His philosophy, to which he has devoted 
the whole of chapter 21, is absolutely 
unsound. Religion to him is “world 
loyalty.” The sum and substance of 
Jesus’ teaching is an “altruistic idealism” 
found in the Golden Rule and inter- 
preted to mean “Your are the sole judge 
of what you ought to do.” But “personal 
morality, of which each one of us must 
be his own judge, has little to do with 
social morality, for this latter depends 

. not at all upon what | in my ignor- 
ance may think is right, but rather upon 
what sort of procedures do actually best 
promote social well-being” and “that is 
a question of science. . . .” He believes 
that these decisions about what is best 
are what our research laboratories are 
for; that they will establish each year 
more and more facts which taken to- 
gether will provide us with a “depend- 
able guide to correct thinking and act- 
ing.’ 

Through his research Dr. Millikan 
expected to find in nature objective, un- 
changeable laws, as for example, the 
absolute charge on the electron, yet he 
would believe that the “Great Architect” 
would leave the highest of His creatures 
to be a law unto themselves—to have 
no objective standard or norm of right 
and wrong to be their guides in their 
return to Him. This seems a strange 
deduction for so wise a man. 





The Revolutionist 
Who Loved Order 


Joun ApAMS AND THE AMERICAN 
Revo.ution, by Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. Little, Brown. 699 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Cyril Clemens 


A man pre-eminently of his time, John 
Adams threw himself wholly into the 
action of his day, yet he never stopped 
his learning, reading and studying until 
he died at the age of 90. Asked why she 
had chosen to write about John Adams, 
the author answered, “Because he is the 
brightest, quickest, honestest man | 
have met in history. A revolutionist, 
teady to die for independence, yet a 
man who loved order, loved the great 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon law, loved 
England’ indeed. When John Adams 
knew that he must fight England, he 
wrote in his diary: ‘I go mourning in 
my Heart all the Day long.’” 


This scholarly and fascinating biogra- 
phy shows the Yeader that although his 
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temper was hot and his nature impul- 
sive, John Adams was a man worthy in 
brain and character to follow George 
Washington as president of the United 
State. He was a firm believer in God, 
and in his country. Doubting only him- 
self and his own capacities, by a dogged, 
admirable persistence, he forced himself 
again and again to act over and beyond 
his personal fears and interests, for his 
country’s good. 

The book ends with the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776, when Adams 
was 40 years old. He had no doubt that 
a long and bitter struggle was ahead 
of the colonists: “I am well aware of the 
Toil and Blood and Treasure it will cost 
us to maintain this Declaration, and 
support and defend these States. Yet 
through all the Gloom I can see the Rays 
of ravashing Light and Glory.” 

Through this excellent biography we 
get to know a great American more 
intimately than ever before, and we get 
to know the causes that produced the 
American Revolution. 


Distorted Philosophy 
Of English “Puritan” 


D. H. Lawrence, by Richard Alding- 


ton. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 432 
pp- $3.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


An “idle singer of empty days,” D. H. 
Lawrence is notorious for traficking in 
sex. Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Love 
among the Haystacks are indicative of 
his obsession with the physical aspects 
of man’s procreative powers. About 
Lawrence’s Women in Love John Mid- 
dleton Murry once wrote “. . . he is 
deliberately, incessantly, and_passion- 
ately obscene in the exact sense of the 
word.” 

Richard Aldington was a_ personal 
friend of Lawrence’s. His affection has 
borne fruit in the biography D. H. 
Lawrence. In acknowledgement of the 
strange complexity of his subject, Ald- 
ington has added the sub-title “Portrait 
of a Genius But. . . .” Aldington’s opus 
is comprehensive in details, sympathetic 
in approach, but much too warm in ad- 
miration for a literary figure whose 
work Cazamian has described as “un- 
equal, feverish, and morbid.” 

Lawrence was a queer assortment of 
contradictions and conflicts. Often in his 
work he used the comparison of the 
“eternity of married love.” Still, he ran 
off with another man’s wife and scoffed 
at those wao disapproved. Aldington 
tries to prove a rather tenuous thesis 
that Lawrence was a “puritan” in regard 
to sex. Still, as we have noted, his poetry 
and fiction were shot through with an 
intense preoccupation with the physical 
aspects of procreation. His paintings 
were equally offensive. At his first show- 
ing in 1929, 13 pictures were removed 
by court order. 


Biographer Aldington covers com- 
pletely every phase of Lawrence's life, 
from first to last. Both by innuendo and 
express admission, he depicts a rather 
unlovely relationship between the youth- 
ful Lawrence and his mother. Next 
comes the affair with Jessie Chambers, a 
neighbor girl. Eventually Lawrence's 
life reaches an erotic climax in Frieda, 
wife of a professor of Nottingham Uni- 
versity and mother of three children. 
Aldington reveals a confused perspec- 
tive when he comments on this nasty 
liaison, “Many people would have re- 
coiled, but it is the mean, calculating, 


cold-blooded, under-sexed types who 
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hesitate in such a dilemma and are cau- 
tious and draw back. When real people 
like these two fall in love they brush 
aside all the funny little legal rules, and 
even such genuine human difficulties 
as the children in this case were.” 

After following Lawrence all over 
three continents and through 18 years 
of unbridled egotism and selfishness, 
biographer Aldington lays Lawrence to 
rest with the author’s own words, “Man 
wants his physical fulfillment first and 
foremost. .. .” D. H. Lawrence is a case 
history of just such a philosophy of life. 
By reason of the subject himself and of 
the biographer’s purblind sympathy for 
him, this book merits only a chilly re- 
sponse from people who feel there is 
more to literature and life than rank 
Bohemianism. 


The Death of Hitler 
Ten Days To Dre, by Michael A. 
: Musmanno. Doubleday. 276 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


Judge Musmanno, Common Pleas in 
Pittsburgh, a liason officer in the Navy 
gives a number of interesting vignettes 
and flashbacks covering the last ten 
days of Herr Schicklgruber. The story 
is pieced together from evidence col- 
lected by the author in interviews with 
those particularly associated with Hitler 
during his last macabre days. 

Estimations such as those of Speer, 
minister of armaments, and Colonel von 
Below give a rough cross section of the 
types surrounding the “master” during 
this period. “In Speer one need not fear 
for his stomach. An able architect, a 
competent mathematician, and a serious 
minded administrator, he distinguished 
between fact and fanaticism, between 
reality and fable.” “Questioning him 
(von Below) on the last days of Hitler, 
I asked him if Hitler knew that the war 
was lost. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘he knew that 
very well.’ ‘Wouldn’t you then say that 
his insistence on a continuation of the 
war, with its needless killings of tens of 
thousands of German people, revealed a 
brutal and calloused character?’ Von 
Below recoiled resentfully, his eyes 
snapped with ill-concealed fury, and 
sharply answered ‘No!’” 

The actual death of Hitler and the 
subsequent position of the Russians con- 
stitute the most intriguing passages. The 
book is interesting, but takes too long 
in the telling of its story. 
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Romantic Story 
Of the Brownings 


THe Immortrat Lovers, by Frances 
Winwar. Harper. 344 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
S.S.N.D. 


It was probably inevitable that Frances 
Winwar, author of colorful though 
scholarly biographies of the romantics, 
the pre-Raphaelites, Walt Whitman, 
Oscar Wilde and George Sand, should 
eventually come round to a study of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. 
She has done so in The Immortal Lovers, 
and her approach and handling of the 
available material justifies her title. 
With an impressive scholarship Cher 
bibliography runs to nine pages) she 


‘marshalls facts and creates a Victorian 


background against which Elizabeth 
Barrett and her vigorous husband move 
almost to direction. The book presup- 
poses considerable background on the 
part of the reader, and though the 
smooth cadences and rhetorical style of 
the author are all in the popular taste it 
is doubtful whether any but the Brown- 
ing scholar would be interested. 

Miss Winwar approaches the writings 
of the poets as an objective biographer. 
There is no attempt at critical evaluation 
other than a synthesis of the reviews 





which appeared in contemporary critical 
organs at the time of publication. This 
scholarly aloofness would be admirable 
if consistently maintained, but Miss 
Winwar occasionally allows her own 
enthusiasms and prejudices to slant her 
writing. 

That Elizabeth Browning “always a 
hero-worshiper” should have been “in 
ecstasies” at the prospect of meeting 
George Sand is understandable. That 
Miss Winwar should inject her own at- 
titude toward Sand’s critics is less so, 
Yet she feels free to editorialize: 

“The world of the Philistines was 
appalled by her (George Sand’s) open 
liaisons with the poet Alfred de Musset 
and later with Chopin, overlooking the 
immorality of a marriage law that con- 
demned a woman to be bound till death 
to a husband unworthy of either love or 
respect. George Sand had accomplished 
much toward the reform of the law by 
her separation suit.” 

On the whole, however, Immortal 
Lovers is a competent drawing-together 
of the two lives, with a discriminating 
selection of the vast amount of material 
at hand. If nothing new is added to 
Browning scholarship Miss Winwar has 
at least given in one volume a readable 
account, and in her inclusive bibliogra 
phy pointed the way to further reading. 





Biography of Modern 
German Lyric Poet 
Ritke: Man anp Poer, by Nora Wyd- 


enbruck. Appleton-Century-Croft. 
364 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Leo Gonzaga, 
S.C.L. 


Infrequently the reader finds that rare 
combination of scholarship, sympathy, 
understanding, appreciation and _ style 
that makes Nora Wydenbruck’s Rilke: 
Man and Poet unique. She has plumbed 
the depths of Rilke’s prose and poetry; 
but what is more admirable she has 
succeeded in developing in the reader 
a sprachgefuhl for the literature she so 
ably presents. 

Rainer Marie Rilke was born at 
Prague in 1875. He studied in Prague, 
Munich and Berlin, and travelled in 
Russia, Italy and France. For a time 
he was Rodin’s secretary. His work in- 
cludes both prose and verse. At his death 
in 1926 he was considered one of Ger- 
many’s foremost lyric poets. 


To those who do not know Rilke, this 


book is enlightening and revealing; to 
those who already know the poet but 
desire more information about his back- 
ground and his work, this elucidating 
biography is most welcome. 

What the author labels Rilke’s “re- 
vealing confession of poetic automat: 
ism” she quotes from his diary: “O 
nights, night, nights, long I would like 
to write, and always, always, over pages 
bend and fill them with those tenuous 
signs that are not written by my weary 
hand, betraying that I myself am but 
the hand of One who does such won- 
derous things through me.” 

His debt to Russia he explains after 
a brief sojourn in the country: “. . . in 
some mysterious way, my stay in Russia 
is completing the spring I spent in Flor- 
ence. .. . I believe that Russia will give 
me the words for those religious depths 
of my nature that have been striving to 
enter into my work since I was a child.” 

The book is illustrated with 14 photo- 
graphs of Rilke and his associates, and 
one facsimile, that of his manuscript of 
the 29th Sonnet to Orpheus. 
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The Shameful Story 
Of a Shameful Case 


ScorrsBorO Boy, by Haywood Patter- 
son and Earl Conrad. Doubleday. 309 
pp: $3.00. 

Reviewed by Eddie Doherty 


The world is more or less familiar with 
the Scottsboro case, the wicked attempts 
of Alabama to take the lives of nine 
innocent Negroes on the trumped-up 
charge of raping two white girls. This 
is the account of one of the nine, Hay- 
wood Patterson. He escaped from prison, 
in 1948, after 17 years of horror. 

The book is written by Earl Conrad 
in—says the dust jacket blurb—“the sim- 
ple, direct, and powerful words” of 
Patterson. The words are the words of 
Patterson, an uneducated, bitter and 
humble man. But it is Conrad who uses 
them. And they stink with the smell of 
a dead cigar butt in a closed room. Pat- 
terson can be forgiven his language, 
Conrad has no excuse. 

This is a horrible book; not only be- 
cause it retells the horrible shame of 
Alabama; nor because it depicts a man 
being systematically brutalized, de- 
graded, debased and dehumanized _ be- 
cause of his color; nor yet because it 
reverses the process of most of Patter- 
son’s trials, and indicts, tries and con- 
victs the state of Alabama without giving 
it a chance for a proper defense. It is 
horrible because it fails so lamentably in 
its high purpose. 

It makes charges against politicians 
and political institutions that are so 
grave they should be immediately in- 
vestigated. It accuses governors, judges, 
wardens, sheriffs and prison guards of 
crimes ranging from malicious bias to 
the encouraging of carnal abnormalities. 

But it is doubtful if it will accomplish 
any reforms. The foul mouth commands 
nobody’s respect, even when it speaks 
for justice. 

One feels sorry for Patterson. One 
feels sorry too for all those who wanted 
to lynch him, for those who schemed 
against him, for. those. who beat him, 
cursed him, robbed him or tried in vari- 
ous ways to murder him; and for those 
who so foully betrayed and debased him. 


One feels sorry for those because they 


are surely going to hell—if they are not. 


there already. 


One is sorry too for Earl Conrad. He 
had a tremendous book to write. He 
Wrote a story unfit for anyone to read. 
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American Prophet 
From Baltimore 


THe IrRevERENT Mr. MENcKEN, by 
Edgar Kemler. Atlantic: Little, 
Brown. 317 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Vincent ]. Giese 


Those interested in studying curious 
phenomena in American letters will en- 
joy this fast-moving biography of icono- 
clast H. L. Mencken, an American 
journalist who slashed away unmerci- 
fully during the first 40 odd years of 
the twentieth century at some of 
America’s most cherished mores. 

Whatever disgust one might have had 
for H. L.’s ribaldry, Nietzschian cynic- 
ism, or Shavian chauvinism is beside 
the point—if one studies Mencken and 
his writings as a phenomenon in Ameri- 
can journalism. After all, the attitudes 
and issues he blistered from day to day 
in Baltimore papers, “The Smart Set’ 
and “The American Mercury” mag.- 
zines, or in such books as Prejudices or 
Americana, are of academic interest now 
to the average reader. 

Much like Chesterton, Mencken was 
a journalist—an essayist—who tangled 
with current problems, whether they 
were political, cultural or ephemeral. 
Most are dead issues now—except to 
historians. Some of our ancestors might 
still have a nostalgia for “the good old 
days,” but most of us have more worth- 
while ways to spend our time than by 
reading Mencken—or about Mencken. 

For the student of American letters, 
or for the working journalist, however, 
Kemler’s portrait holds a great deal of 
interest. I, myself, found the portrayal 
of H.L. fascinating and revealing, not 
because I put much stock in what 
Mencken had to say, but because he was 
a journalist; with the kind of inde- 
pendence, cock-sure courage, sensitivity 
to life and prophetic sense which is 
often too little appreciated in great 
writers. 

There was drama in Mencken's life. 
I have a certain sympathy—as a journal- 
ist—for the way he went about fighting 
for what he believed, even though I 
disagree with him. I have a real admira- 
tion and respect for his craftsmanship 
—the way he scored his points with 
straightforward thrusts. He was no 
minor student of the American |lan- 
guage. His comprehensive study of it 
received high praise from the scholars 
who should know. 


More than all else, I recognize Menc- 
ken the Prophet. In many ways, ke 
anticipated our present age with his 
attacks on the Puritanism of his day in 
life, letters, arts, customs. The shocking 
things he wrote 30 years ago are not 
shocking today. American culture seems 
only now to be catching up with Menc- 
ken. The agnosticism which shot 
through his writings then has now 
seeped almost completely and unob- 
trusively into the marrow of American 
life. Unfortunately, prophets are not 
recognized “as such when they speak, 
but only after they are fulfilled. 


Profiles 


THe Runninc Pianist, by Robert 
Lewis Taylor. Doubleday. 340 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Edward ]. Cawley 


The Running Pianist is composed of 
15 articles, ten of which have previously 
appeared in The New Yorker and one 
in Colliers. The other four appear for 
the first time in this book. 

The title is derived from the first 
article which is about the well-known 
pianist Percy Grainger, an accomplished 
artist albeit an unconventional one. 
Others portrayed are a musical comedy 
star, a circus aerialist, a meat packer and 
Gargantua the Ape, all of whom have 
two characteristics in common. They are 
unconventional and interesting. 

The 11 profiles included among these 
articles reflect a considerable amount of 
research into the subjects’ lives, per- 
sonalities and occupations. This com- 
pleteness, coupled with a compelling, 
easy-reading narrative style, makes the 
book a most enjoyable one. 


Wife of a Ranger 


Never Marry a Rancer, by Roberta 
McConnell. Prentice-Hall. 259 pp. 
$2.75. 

Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives 


There is far more to the life of a forest 
ranger than stamping out cigarette butts 
and living up to a romantic reputation, 
Roberta McConnell found out when 
her husband took her to his ranger sta- 
tion in the Utah mountains. It was 
beautiful country. But the ranger spent 
so much time with trees, cattle, hunters 
and picnickers that he had little time 
for picnics himself. 

The ranger’s wife was alternatively 
lonely and deluged with tourists. In 
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vain she mastered Forest Service pamph- 
lets so that she could shine in conversa- 
tion. She never got a chance to edge in 
with scintillating remarks on cheat grass 
or watersheds, for the men talked while 
she wrestled with a balky cook-stove. 

She turned her hand to everything, 
helped her husband mend a pack-saddle 
by the light of the moon, even one 
morning helped shovel the horse from 
an old CCC garbage-pit and that after- 
noon rode a stallion—briefly—at a bronc- 
busting meet. 

Mrs. McConnell has a keen eye for 
beauty, a keen sense of the ludicrous 
and a telling touch when describing her 
experiences. 


Monumental Biography 
Of James Madison 


James Maptson, FATHER OF THE Con- 
sTituTION (1787-1800), by Irving 
Brant. Bobbs-Merrill. 520 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. G. J. Undreiner 


Irving Brant’s third volume of the monu- 
mental biography of James Madison al- 
lows us to see in review the genesis of 
the great American Republic and the 
first decade of its existence. The writing 
is dramatic and the presentation vivid. 
The characters are alive, and we see and 
hear them as though they were per- 
forming in person. Actually we are at- 
tending the Constitutional or Federal 
Convention in session from May 25 to 
September 17, 1787. 

We are made fully acquainted with 
the Virginia and New Jersey Plans, 
with the men who sponsored them re- 
spectively and with their motives for 
doing so. Fifty-five delegates made up 
the convention. Next to George Wash- 
ington, who presided by unanimous 
choice, the biggest man was Madison, 
only 36 years of age at the time. He 
was the author of the Virginia Plan, 
which became by and large the “key- 
stone of the Constitution,” as he was 
also the author of the later Bill of 
Rights. Madison not only fought with 
political wisdom and cool logic for the 
accéptance of each article, but also 
labored heroically for the adoption of 
the final Constitution by the several 
state conventions. 

Nor did his labors end there. Once 
the new government was launched, he 
served first as the majority leader in the 
House and later as the leader of the 
opposition. His constant battle for jus- 
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tice and equality stands as a masterful 
performance. He was ‘Washington's po- 
litical mentor until Hamilton insinuated 
himself into the President’s confidence. 
Madison’s unavoidable clash with Ham- 
ilton, in which the latter emerges as a 
very small man, is well handled. 

The mere listing of the excellent pas- 
sages worth quoting would exceed the 
space allotted for this review. Hence 
get your own copy, and find them for 
yourself. 


The Success Story 
Of Minnie Marx 


THe Marx Brotuers, by Kyle Crich- 
ton. Doubleday. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 


It seems fitting, somehow, that this book 
about the theater's zaniest performing 
fraternity should prove as unpredict- 
able and as elusive of classification as 
its subject matter — that marvellous, 
maniacal menage known as The Marx 
Brothers. 

Here, strictly speaking, is neither bi- 
ography nor fiction, neither critique nor 
apologia, and here, certainly, is no book 
of humorous anecdotes. What Mr. 
Crichton has put between covers is a 
series of assorted, and, in the main, 
sober, Marxian reminiscences, assem- 
bled in vaguely chronological order 
(nary a date rears its ugly head in all 
310 pages) and set to a literary style 
that strongly suggests a sobbing Gypsy 
violin. 

Strung together, these tales shape 
themselves into a family picture of five 
boys who did not want to go on the 
stage and a forceful mother who, being 
the sister of the famous and prosperous 
vaudevillian, Al Shean, knew what she 
wanted for her sons and would not take 
“No” for an answer. Those sons were 
Leonard (Chico), a devil-may-care lad 
with a magnetic attraction to floating 
crap games; Adolph (Harpo), a serene 
boy quite content to work for a butcher; 
Julius (Groucho), a serious youth who 
yearned for a medical career; Milton 
(Gummo), a frail, sensitive youngster; 
and Herbert (Zeppo), a tough kid given 
to beating the daylights out of his play- 
mates. 

How Minnie Marx kept her sons from 
bolting the act and made stars of them 
despite themselves; how the vicissitudes 
of the theater taught them brashness 
and nerve in addition to a world-famed 








Life of St. Ignatius 
Until His Conversion 


In1co DE Loyora, by Pedro Leturia, 
S.J. Translated by Aloysius J. Owen, 
S.J. LeMoyne College Press. 209 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.). 


This is a detailed and scholarly account 
of the worldly life and conversion of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola. After a brief survey 
of the family history, and of the rela- 
tions of the Loyolas with the kingdom 
of Castile, the author describes the boy- 
hood of Inigo, stressing particularly the 
religious training he received. As a page 
of Don Juan Velazquez, and as a soldier 
under the Duke of Najera, Inigo showed 
remarkable qualities, and despite several 
youthful escapades — one of which 


brought him to trial — he won the ad- 


miration and affection of his patron who 
sent him on a delicate mission that 
ended successfully. 

Then came the fatal expedition to 
Pamplona, the long weeks of convales 
cence, the dreams of knightly valor, the 
reading that gave a new turn to the 
thoughts of the dreamer, the inner con- 
centration on the heroic deeds of the 
saints. A mighty struggle went on in the 
soul of the convalescent, which by God's 
grace ended in victory over selfish am- 
bition, and led to the fixed resolve to do 
penance for the past. 

This simple story of a remarkable con- 
version is embellished with the full 
background history of the times. The 
political and military situation is minute- 
ly presented, and the religious and moral 
conditions of the court and army are in- 
troduced to explain Inigo’s early career. 
The book is very readable despite its 
minutiae, and in parts is extremely in- 
teresting. .In the appendices there are 
extracts from ballads, that may have 
influenced Inigo in early life, a few 
passages from the “Flos Sanctorum,” 
which profoundly impressed him, and 
poetic encomiums of St. Ignatius by 
Calderon and Lope de Vega; finally an 
exhaustive bibliography, and an index 
of names and places mentioned in the 


book. 





comic style; and how they remained to 
gether through the years make fascinat- 
ing, thought- provoking reading, even 
when the treatment is as heavy- -handed 
and the viewpoint as lacking in perspec: 
tive as it is here. 
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Books THAT WILL Not DIE 
(Continued from page 51) 


maxims, when the time comes; but we 
can prepare them against what is in- 
evitable; and it is not the way to learn 
to swim in troubled waters, never to 
have gone into them.” And when the 
university has succeeded in protecting 
the student from secular authors and 
ideas, rather than in showing him the 
defenses against what he will meet in 
the world, it will “have succeeded but 
in this — in making the world his Uni- 
versity.” 

Catholic critics in the past have com- 
mented on the harm that has been done 
by Catholic anthologists, teachers and 
commencement speakers, in taking from 
its context Newman’s passage on what 
constitutes a gentleman, so as to make 
it appear that Newman approved of the 
character he sketched — actually, of 
course, he was warning against it. 

Many Catholic educational theorists 
of our own time have written of late 
on college and university education; it is 
scarcely extreme to say that where they 
have been most valuable, they have been 
paraphrasing the Idea—and there would 
be much good in requiring the reading 
of this book by every Catholic teacher 
and student in higher education, and 
even by the parents of university stu- 
dents who would know why it is they 
have sent their children to school. 


LETTER FROM FRANCE 
(Continued from page 57) 


In a more popular vein must be men- 
tioned La Vie Catholique Illustree a 
lively weekly which is religious in in- 
spiration rather than explicitly. I know 
nothing like it in English, for in gen- 
eral all our Catholic magazines are too 
blatantly of the sacristy. I cannot im- 
agine one of them publishing, as did 
La Vie Catholique illustree the other 
day, an illustrated article on Albert 
Schweitzer and his work. 

In general, in the reviews and news- 
Papers of Catholic inspiration, there 
is to be found in France a_ higher 
intellectual standard and a broader and 
more integrally Christian outlook. The 
learned reviews show a standard of 
scholarship and an acquaintance with 
Contemporary trends that puts them 
easily at the head of their field; they 
can challenge comparison with those 


produced anywhere. 
Jury - Aucusr, 1950 














| “ens a moment, if you will, and 
shed a few tears for the poor 
Catholic writer. Few understand him, 
fewer still appreciate him. Hedged and 
restricted by the tenets of his religion, 
compelled to suffer from the barbs of 
biased Catholic critics who insist on 
dragging in problems of morality when 
he is interested only in art, never know- 
ing the joy of readers truly worthy of 
him and his talents, forever cut off 
from the prestige and the riches earned 
by his secular brethren — oh, what a 
hard life is his. 

Or so some would have us believe. 

I must confess that I am more than a 
little bored with these tales of woe from 
the long-hair boys among our Catholic 
authors, who may, I suspect, keep our 
budding literary movement in America 
from doing little else but budding. And 
I am not touched deeply by their howls 
of anguish and their painful, public 
soul-searchings. They sound to me like 
spoiled children and I wish they would 
stop taking themselves too seriously— 
for their good and the good of Catholic 
literature. ‘ 

Many of these cry-babies are hack- 
writers who would be better off if they 
would admit they are hack-writers and 
go on from there. Instead, they have 
talked themselves into the belief that 
they are “creative artists,” and, as such, 
they must spend more time pondering 
their craft than practicing it. Even some 
of our writers with genuine talent feel 
urged to yak-yak about their sorrowful 
lot in this ungrateful world. 

Harry Sylvester was probably the first 
to show symptoms of this disease. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Sylvester, the dis- 
ease overpowered him and that peculiar 
noise you may have heard recently was 
caused by “advanced” Catholic critics 
jumping or falling off the Sylvester 
band-wagon. 

As far as I can gather from the vague 
and muddled outpourings of these “art 
for art’s sake” devotees, they object to 
books being evaluated by moral rather 
than artistic standards. 

One Catholic writer recently told us 
not to worry about evaluating a work as 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 


“morally objectionable or unobjection- 
able” and pleaded for us “only to ask 
or let the critic ask: Is it or is it not art?” 

Another suggested to a group of in- 
tellectuals gathered together—principally 
to assure each other that they were 
intellectuals, it seemed —that anyone 
who writes a novel is deserving of our 
respect and gratitude. Since he placed 
no limitations on this dictum I presume 
we must bow down in mute, inarticu- 
late reverence before Kathleen Winsor 
or we will be guilty of not appreciating 
the novelist. 

Some of the same school are disturbed 
about the Index and the Legion of De- 
cency and some are still kicking up a 
ruckus about the “pietistic’ novel. 
I suggest that these people can spend 
their time on more constructive pursuits. 
I see no harm and perhaps a great deal 
of good in these novels, although they 
do not appeal to me. Unlike the artists, 
I do not necessarily condemn what | 
do not personally enjoy. They remind 
me of a few extreme, liturgical-minded 
people that 1 have met who look up 
from their missals and down their noses 
at some good soul praying the rosary 
during Mass. Because many Catholics 
have neither the education and the back- 
ground nor the inclination to appreci- 
ate Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh, 
are we going to deny them books which 
they believe are enjoyable and inspir- 
ing? Are we going to insist that if they 
can’t run with the “intellectuals” we 
just don’t want them around? I’m not. 

This is no place to discuss fully the 
implication of the thesis put forth by 
what might best be described as the 
B.O.B. — bend-over-backward — Catho- 
lic writers. 

I do wish, however, that they would 
take time off from issuing ivory-tower 
diatribes, and come around and get to 
know their fellow Catholics. I think, 
too, they should be told that occupied 
as most of us are with the problem of 
saving our soul in a pagan world and 
with the fear that war may strike us at 
any moment, we are far too busy. to 
worry about their pip-squeak demands 
for unrestrained adulation. - 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





For the Girl of Today 
Entering Religious Life 


Wuat Must I Do? by Sister Mary Paul 
Reilly, O.S.B. Bruce. 96 pp. $1.60. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary James 

Power, S.S.N.D. 

“There is an ‘American way’ in poli- 
tics, in literature, and in almost every- 
thing,” says Archbishop Cushing. And 
he adds, “There is an ‘American way’ 
in sanctity.” There is, likewise, an 
“American way’ in religious life. In less 
than 100 pages, Sister Mary Paul Reilly 
of the Order of St. Benedict shows that 
way. 

The title of her book is that timeless 
question, What Must I Do? To the 
teen-ager who has been “thinking it 
over,” the book is a ready answer; to her 
parents, reluctant and obdurate _per- 
haps, in a misguided manifestation of 
their love, it is a comforting convic- 
tion. And to those who refuse the in- 
vitation, it is a yardstick for measuring 
the efforts and sacrifices of a Sister in 
the classroom, on the hospital floor, in 
the foundling home, or in the foreign 
mission field. 

In language, simple and understand- 
able to young persons, Sister Mary Paul 
has dramatized the life of a girl from 
the time she has “made the break” to 
that unforgettable moment when she 
makes her vows of love and loyalty to 
Christ, her Spouse. But the author's 
highest achievement is her sense of pro- 
portion, the fundamental balance of all 
religious life. 

Sister Mary Paul’s readers are aware 
of the daily order in the cloister. They 
know that prayer is not confined to con- 
templatives, nor contemplatives to pray- 
er. They are aware, too, of the neces- 
sary exterior differences in human rela- 
tionships. (Tardy Sister Michael does 
at times annoy punctual Sister Paulette. ) 
They have a vicarious experience of the 
joys multiplied and the sorrows lessened 
by community life; of the peace and hap- 
piness that must come when all make 
sacrifices with one heart and with one 
mind. 

What Sister Mary Paul has done, 
every Sister in any Order or Congrega- 
tion would like to have done for re- 


ligious life and for the girl of today. 
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Welcome Addition 
To Marian Devotion 


Famous Surines oF Our Lapy, by 
Henry Martin Gillett. Carroll Press. 
276 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Teresa Clare, 
C.S.]. 


The stories of the shrines of St. Mary 
Major, Loreto, Walsingham, La Salette 
and a host of other known and unknown 
shrines fit into the history of Marian 
devotion in the Christian world as 
precious bits in a beautiful mosaic. 

Henry Martin Gillett, a devoted and 
industrious English author, has been 
writing of Mary since the time of his 
conversion in 1933. In 1946 he began 
the many journeys to the shrines of 
Our Lady in Europe that have produced 
this book. It is not a mechanical rela- 
tion of facts but a warm, devotional and 
very readable volume. 

St. Mary Major, with its Lucan Ma- 
donnas, rightly has first place since it is 
one of the oldest shrines to the Mother 
of God. It was honored by Pope Gregory 
the Great, and Pope Pius XII said his 
first Mass under the picture of “Mary, 
Salvation of the Roman People.” He 
returned 40 years later as Pope to im- 
plore Mary’s continued protection. 


Prominent in Catholic devotion is the 
Holy House of Loreto, a memorial to 
the great joy of the Annunciation. The 
author very simply but very ably re- 
counts the translation from Galilee to 





Sister M. Paul Reilly: Religious life 
and the girl of today. 





Dalmatia and thence to Loreto where it 
has ever since remained. 

Walsingham is an English “Loreto” 
very dear to the heart of Mr. Gillett, 
Like the Holy House it is a shrine to 
the Incarnation in Our Lady’s Dowry- 
England. This holy place was not spared 
by Henry VIII, who, we are told, de 
spoiled even the Royal Abbey of the 
Confessor and the resting place of his 
own parents. Through the zeal of a 
convert, Cardinal Bourne was able in 
1934 to lead thousands of pilgrims once 
again along “Walsingham Way.” 

La Salette recalls Leon Bloy the Pil- 
grim of the Absolute who paid tribute 
to his “Lady of Compassion.” The loved 
and world famous Lourdes and Fatima 
with the older devotion to Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help and Our Lady of Pom- 
peii are all commemorated here in this 
study of living shrines. 

Without a doubt, devoted children 
of Mary will welcome the Famous 


Shrines of Our Lady. 


Proper of the Mass 
In Four Volumes 


Tue Sunpay Intrrorrs AND Grabuals 
SimpLy ExpLaiInep, THE Sunpay 
CoLLects SimpLy ExpLaAINep, THE 
SuNnpDAY EpisTLEs Simpy Ex. 
PLAINED, and THE SuNpaAy Gospels 
Stimpy Exprainep, by: Rev. E. C. 
Messenger. Newman. $2.75 each. 


Reviewed by Caroline Holland 


Under the pressure of hurried Sunday 
Masses in most parishes, there is little 
time for exegesis of the Epistles and 
Gospels, and certainly none for explana 
tion of the other Proper parts of the 
Mass. Yet the adult layman has the 
responsibility of gaining ever fuller 
knowledge of his Faith and of growing 
beyond the things of the child; he needs 
an understanding of the Proper of the 
Mass to keep alive his appreciation of 
the prayers and to aid his fuller par 
ticipation in the Great Prayer of Christ 
and His Church. These four volumes 
of explanation of the Sunday Propers 
will help both priest and layman pray 
with the Church, and pray with 4 
deeper understanding. 

Each volume is complete in itself. 
The author suggests that, over the 
course of a year, one volume be used 
weekly as preparation for the Sunday 
Mass. If the reader has not previously 


used a Missal with ease, this reviewer | 
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would suggest that he start with Vol. 
III, the explanation of the Sunday 
Epistles; proceed to Vol. IV, the Gospels; 
then Vol. II, the Collects; and finally, 
Vol. I, Introits and Graduals—a four- 
year plan of Mass study. This suggestion 
is made because it is the logical pro- 
gression from the more to the less 
familiar. 

Dr. Messenger places both the 
Epistles and Gospels in their context. 
The background he gives puts a frame, 
so to speak, about the story. He writes 
with scholarship, yet does not burden 
the reader with references or discus- 
sion of disputed points. Each discussion 
ends with a practical application to 
everyday life, making the reading a 
rich source of meditations for the whole 
week. 


The volume on the Epistles is par- 
ticularly fine. The letters of St. Paul 
are somewhat obscure to the average 
reader and without doubt the usual 
Sunday listener often wonders what the 
words mean. Dr. Messenger explains 
each Sunday Epistle so clearly that one 
sees the picture of the times, the people 
to whom the various letters were writ- 
ten, and then learns what doctrinal and 
hortatory ideas are clothed in St. Paul’s 
phrases. There are many references to 
other Biblical texts showing the inter- 
weaving of Old and New Testament, 
and the use Christ made of Old Testa- 


ment texts in His teaching. 


Since the Mass is a liturgical unity, 
a study of the Epistles and Gospels 
naturally leads to the other Proper 
parts. All are most carefully chosen to 
be in harmony and to convey one main, 
great truth as food for our meditation. 
The Collects are perfect prayers, char- 
acterized by economy of statement. Vol. 
Il shows us the riches in the Collects 
and the manner in which they apply 
toeach of us. To the casual reader, there 
often seems little connection between 
the Introits and Graduals, and the rest 
of the Mass. But the unity is there; Dr. 
Messenger traces it clearly. 


Two further volumes are in prepara- 
tion on the Sunday Offertories, Secrets, 
Communions and Post-Communions. 
These books are not only a valuable ad- 
dition to a home library for family study, 
but also are an aid to priests as a means 
of keeping alive the prayers of the 


Mass, and as a source of sermon ma- 
terial. 


Jucy - Aucusr, 1950 


Inside and Outside 
The Catholic Church 


Tue CatHoitic CuurcnH AND CONVER- 
sion, by G. K. Chesterton. Macmil- 
lan. 115 pp. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


This is one of the latest among the re- 
prints of Chesterton works to make 
their appearance. In a sense, it can be 
looked upon as a sequel to Orthodoxy, 
which, written before GKC came into 
the Church, was a demonstration of the 
validity of and the necessity for accept- 
ance of Christianity, without any con- 
sideration of whether one form of Chris- 
tianity was the true form, or of which 
that might be. This little volume of 1926 
points to Catholicism as The Church, 
and shows, in the main, some of the 
ways in which it differs from the 
churches. 

The first three chapters deal with 
three aspects of the true Church, es- 
pecially as that Church is seen by non- 
Catholics, and then by those who come 
to the full light of Catholicism. The 
newness of Catholicism, despite its be- 
ing the oldest of the Christian groups, 
GKC never tired of stressing, and his 
introductory chapter deals with just 
that. We have that facet of our Faith 
brought home to us nowadays, with all 
the pother of our time about the new 
phenomenon of conversion. 


The next two chapters distinguish be- 
tween some of the obvious blunders 
about Catholicism—as that priests are 
profligate, or that Jesuits specialize in 
being crafty; and what GKC knew to 
be the real obstacles, one of which, for 
instance, is the inability of men in gen- 
eral to be unaware of the terrible beauty 
of God’s Church, so that, in self-defense, 
they are driven to dttack her ceaselessly; 
the real obstacle here is pride. 

“The Catholic Church,” says GKC 
in his final chapter, “is the only thing 
that saves man from the degrading 
slavery of being a child of his age.” 
The new religions and the struggling 
sects try hard to accommodate man to 
the world he lives in and to his time; 
Catholicism “can pick and choose among 
the centuries and bring one age to the 
rescue of another.” 

Regardless of the apologetic value of 
this little work, which should be high, 
it is a joy for the convinced Catholic 
also, and worth ten of the average mod- 
ern tracts on “Why I am a Catholic.” 


Successful Christianity: 
Attainment of Holiness 


THe Howiness in THE CxHurcnH, by 
Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated by 
Mother Mary St. Thomas. Newman. 
140 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas Donlan, O.P. 


This is a book dealing with success, with 
the success of Christian living which is 
holiness. The author has compiled a 
short and solid treatise on the attain- 
ment of sanctity in our times. His. 
method is both simple and practical. In 
the first section of the work, there is a 
brief review of the doctrinal founda- 
tions of sanctity. The Church is pre- 
sented as the perennial mother of saints 
who holds out to her children of all ages 
the ideal of sanctity, a rule for saintly 
living, a teaching wonderfully suited to 
mans’ needs, and practical and effica- 
cious helps to attain the ideal. 


The bulk of the volume is devoted to 
short accounts of those who have suc- 
ceeded in attaining the ideal of sanctity 
in various states and conditions of life. 
The author uses the varied biographical 
sketches as point of departure for giving 
practical spiritual counsel to his readers. 
So well chosen are the short descrip- 
tions of saintly lives that everyone will 
surely discover practical inspirations in 
some of them. 


Any Catholic will find in Father Plus’ 
little book a fruitful subject for spiritual 
reading and reflection. Here are the 
truths that should inspire Christian 
living, and practical suggestions about 
how to incorporate them into everyday 
life as well. 


Twentieth Century Martyr 
Maria Goretti, Martyr oF Puriry, 


by Mother C. E. Maguire, R.S.C. 
Catholic Book Publishing Co. 94 pp. 
$1.25. 


Reviewed by Rev. J]. M. Lelen 


If she still were on earth she would not 
yet be 60 years old, this St. Agnes of the 
twentieth century, this little girl who 
“fulfilled a long course in a brief time.” 
She was born October 16, 1890, and 
died July 5, 1902, a virgin and a martyr, 
a victim for the sins of the world. She 
was beatified on April 27,.1947; she 
was canonized on June 25 of this Holy 
Year. 


Timely and timeless her message is 
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for all. Here is a blueprint of a Chris- 
tian life, a digest of it. Maria is a daugh- 
ter of the laboring poor in a day when 
the rights of labor make a burning issue, 
a heroine of obedience when all sub- 
mission seems slavery, a martyr of purity 
when that virtue is out of fashion. 
Splendidly: written, this biography 
will be a disappointment to none. Style 
and substance are what we have the 
right to expect from the leader of Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart. 


What Is Known 

Of Hidden Life 

PaTTerRN Diving, by Patrick J. Temple. 
Herder. 389 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 


This book will be very useful to those 
who are looking for the most reliable 
information about the Hidden Life of 
Christ. The Gospels tell us very little 
about the early years of our Lord; but 
archaeology and Jewish tradition can 
supply much that is acceptable and trust- 
worthy regarding the conditions of a 
village community in Palestine during 
the first century. 

Pattern Divine is the result of sound 
learning and good scholarship. It is writ- 








ten both for the ordinary reader, and 
for the student of Scripture. The text is 
fluent and interesting. Accompanying it 
are copious foot-notes, which indicate 
the sources of the information contained 
in the text, and often enlarge on points 
which are fascinating for a Scripture 
student, but might not be attractive to 
a reader who does not care for details. 
At the close of each chapter is a “prac- 
tical application,” calling attention to 
the religious importance of the facts 
narrated, and to moral lessons that are 


suggested. 


Thus the main section of the book is 
historical and devotional, with the criti- 
cal and controverted points relegated to 
the foot-notes. After discussing all the 
facts and phases of the Hidden Life, the 
author adds six chapters as appendices, 
which indicate briefly and interestingly 
the relation between the early chapters 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, similari- 
ties between the childhood accounts of 
Samuel and Christ, the probable date of 
Christ’s birth, a description of Herod’s 
Temple, the 18 benedictions, and a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of Luke 2:49. 

At the close of each chapter there is a 
bibliography. In addition we find a copi- 














ton. This volume contains a magnificent exposition of 
the thoughts and feelings of the convert toward the 
Church, and gives answers to those who wonder why 
so many can find peace within the Church. G. K. 
Chesterton was one of the great converts of the twentieth 
century, and this book is a splendid expression of one 
of the great Catholic rationalists. Thomas More Book 


Club Selection. 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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ous bibliography of 12 pages at the end 
of the book. The general index is also 
detailed, so that it is easy to find any 
interesting point without much trouble. 
Pattern Divine will become a standard 
work on the Hidden Life, and should 


be in every priest's library. 










Humanity of Mary 
As Inspiration to Us 


Far As tHe Moon, by Father M. 
Oliver, O.Cist.R. Newman. 235 pp. 
$3.25. 


Reviewed by Irene Burke 
The title of this book suggests a beauti- 


ful simile. Just as the moon reflects the 
light of the sun, Mary reflects the 
beauty and perfection of her Creator. 

To non-Catholics Mary is often 
thought of as just another creature; to 
Catholics, Mary is a very special creature 
destined by God from all eternity to 
be His mother, and unique among 
creatures because of her Immaculate 
Conception. 

Just what the Immaculate Conception 
meant to Mary, how it affected her daily 
life, why it made Mary the most perfect 
of creatures, is the scope of this work. 
The author points out in the preface 
that he is attempting to show that 
despite her unique position among 
creatures, Mary was first of all a flesh 
and blood creature, lived her life among 
ordinary men and women, and was 
occupied with many of the same tasks 
and problems that we face today. 


Because all too often hagiographies 
are either so colored with legends and 
fairy-tales as to obscure the reality of 
daily living, or are written on such an 
exalted level as to discourage the faith- 
ful from aspiring to imitate the saints, 
the present work emphasizing her hr 
manity is such that it encourages us to 
bring the beauty of Mary’s daily life into 


our own. 
































All that can best be expressed in 
words should be expressed in verse, but 
verse is a slow thing to create; nay, it is 
not really created: it is a secretion of 
the mind, it is a pearl that gathers round 
some irritant and slowly expresses the 
very essence of beauty and of desire 
that has lain long, potential and ur 
expressed, in the mind of the man who 
secretes it. 








Hilaire Belloc 
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Anthology Representing 
125 Years of Publishing 


Frurr AMONG THE Leaves, edited by 
Samuel C. Chew. Appleton-Century- 
Croft. 535 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Crescence Burgunder 


Here is holiday fare for the bibliophile, 
librarian or library science student. One 
hundred and twenty-five years of pub- 
lishing and the consolidation of three 
leading American firms are celebrated 
with an historical introduction by Dr. 
Chew, followed by an anthology that 
forms the bulk of the work. The whole 
is an attractively nostalgic American 
thesaurus of tidbits by and about Ap- 
pleton and Century writers and editors. 

The house that Daniel Appleton, dry- 
goods merchant, founded in New York 
in 1825 has had a remarkable longevity 
and enjoys a good reputation both here 
and in Europe. The number of “first” 
claims and discoveries, the bold under- 
takings and farsighted ventures of vari- 
ous sorts, make interesting reading. Ap- 
pleton House consolidated with the Cen- 
tury Company in 1933 and the Crofts 
frm joined the triumvirate in 1948 
when its stock was purchased by the 
Appleton-Century combine. The many 
and scholarly interests of all these three 
book publishers are reflected in the old 
motto and newest colophon, or trade- 
mark. “Inter folia fructus,’ as Editor 
Chew points out, is a charming literary 
pun intimated by the fruit-bearing apple 
tree in a wreath of leaves. 

The story of difficulties and triumphs 
has been woven from scattered sources 
and reconstructed data, but many illumi- 
nating side-lights on the publishing 
business are found. Such an instance is 
the little story about how Everybody's 
St. Francis, by Maurice Francis Egan, 
came to be an Appleton book. Appleton 
House neither avoided religious con- 
troversy nor failed to champion the cause 
of authors through fair dealings and 
advocacy of international copyright. Nor 
did it wince from the prodigious task of 
publishing and revising many volumes 
of reference sets and textbook series. 
The St. Nicholas Magazine story and 
other juvenilia, “from White Rabbit to 
Brer Rabbit,” make an absorbing chap- 
ter, too. 
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The anthology is subdivided into 
selections, with introductory remarks on 
each author, that include history and 
biography, travel and adventure, mod- 
ern thought, fiction, juveniles and dia- 
lect poems. 

One of the luxury features of this 
fruitful experience for the entranced 
reader is the inclusion of full-page 
reproductions, from the original books, 
of many now historic illustrations. Both 
these plates and the many line cuts add 
value to a work which includes a few 
selections of moot importance, or for- 
gotten authorship. 


Seven French Plays 
For Actor or Reader 


Sr. ANNE AND THE Gouty RECTOR AND 
Orner Prays, by Henri Gheon and 
Henri Brochet. Translated by Olive 
and Marcus Goldman. Longmans, 
Green. 190 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Marie Thomas, 


O.P. 


In America Henri Gheon has long had 
recognition as a writer of biographies. 
In the domain of the theater, however, 
he is less well-known, and it is there 
that his most solid claim to achievement 
lies. “It is probable,” say the translators 
of this collection, “that critics in the 
second half of this century will con- 
sider the movement inaugurated by 
Gheon and continued by Henri Brochet 
one of the most remarkable in the entire 
history of the French theater.” To those 
familiar with Gheon’s work, this seems 
obvious. The wonder is that the plays, 
particularly those of lighter character, 
have been so slow finding their way into 
English translation. 

One can scarcely give sufficient praise, 
therefore, to the translators of this ex- 
cellent volume containing seven plays 
by Gheon and Brochet. The plays have 
been carefully selected and translated by 
Marcus and Olive Goldman. Three 
pieces by Gheon appear here for the 
first time in English; the remaining four 
are the work of his gifted follower Henri 
Brochet in whom “in the happiest fash- 
ion the most striking and effective char- 
acteristics of Gheon’s spirit are so ex- 
actly reproduced that, were it not for 


the signatures, many of the plays of 
either man might be mistaken for the 
work of the other.” 

The plays included have all been per- 
formed successfully in this country; they 
have been chosen not only for their lit- 
erary worth but also with an eye to 
dramatic effectiveness, having been re- 
ceived with equal delight by French and 
American audiences. The English ren- 
dering is supple and free, but none the 
less exact and close to the French origi- 
nals. 

While reading these witty little plays 
I have been many times reminded of a 
remark made by the King in Puss-in- 
Boots, one of Gheon’s many charming 
fairy tale dramas for children of all 
ages: “The world is full of astonishing 
surprises, of surprising marvels, of mar- 
velous enchantments, and of enchanting 
delights.” Both reader and actor will 
find that the world has done it again in 
St. Anne and the Gouty Rector. 


Essays on Second Year 
Of Great Book’s Course 


Tue Great Books (vol. 2), edited by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Devin-Adair. 
161 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas ]. Grady 
This is a valuable book. It is a helpful 
handbook to companion a course in the 
second year's great books. Or, in gen- 
eral, it is a handy book of reference for 
the authors, books and ideas covered. 
Finally, it is a pleasant introduction to 
some great minds; perhaps even a pre- 
digested course in the great books. 

The direct purpose of the editor is 
intellectual not disciplinary; it is not 
extrinsically to confine comprehension 
but precisely to make comprehension 
easier, more reliable, deeper and fuller. 
For the relief of one who approaches a 
great book (or some chapters of one) 
“cold,” the editor has selected experts 
to put the book in context or in per- 
spective. The essayists “warm up” the 
student with some knowledge of the 
author’s life and of the broad outlines 
of his thought. They give a brief, fac- 
tual summary of the book. They point 
out the significance of the book in the 
author's age and then in our own age. 
Finally, they relate the thought of the 
book to absolute truth, to the norms of 
Christianity. 

Each essay is accompanied by a brief 


bibliography and the credentials of the 
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essayist. The essayists in this volume 
speak with simplicity, clarity, brevity 
and, in several essays, with engaging 
warmth. 

With emphasis on man there are es- 
says on Homer, Herodotus, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles. Emphasis shifts to art in 
Aristotle’s Poetics. But in his Ethics and 
Plato's Meno the interest is speculative, 
with moral implications. And the inter- 
est is primarily moral in Lucretius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Pascal. An ear is 
given to Milton’s plea for free speech. 
Then social or political theorizing ab- 
sorbs the rest: Hobbes, Swift, Rousseau, 
Kant, Nietzsche, Mill, Tawney. 


Irish Folk Tales 
And Words of Wisdom 


Heavy Hancs THE GoLpen Grain, by 
Seumas MacManus. Macmillan. 199 
pp- $3.00. 

Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
No one will ever regret reading these 
90 Irish folk tales which the author 
gathered in the hills of Donegal, and 
charmingly recounts in this book. Epic 
history and stirring legend blend in a 
glorious romance of saints, fairies, kings, 
ghosts and animals with the gift of 
speech. The book might be termed the 
Irish counterpart of The Arabian 
Nights. 

We are told the story of the great Red 
Hugh and his sleeping warriors who lie 
under the fairy hill by Belashanny, 
awaiting the call that will finally deliver 
all Ireland. 

Here, too, is a typically Irish account 
of a celebrated tattered fiddler named 
Rafferty, who could entrance people 
with his music that had the sigh of the 
wind, the loneliness of the bogs, and 
the sound of 10,000 fairy feet in its 
tones. More real than fictitious was 
Rafferty. 

Then, there is the snow white cow 
that the little people gave to Shan Ban; 
the ghost Mass, and Niamh the love 
godess of the ancients. Of such Seamas 
McManus tells, and his anecdotes are 
not empty, but rich in beauty, wisdom, 
and laughter. 

A “Word of Old Wisdom” follows 
each tale, such as: “The man who di- 
vided Ireland didn’t leave himself last.” 

In Heavy. Hangs the Golden Grain, 
MacManus relates delightful stories 
without forgetting the “spirit things” 
that Pearse thought paramount. 
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Typical English Town 


TuHere'Lt Atways Be A DRAYNEFLETE, 
by Osbert Lancaster. Houghton 
Mifflin. 70 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


There are possibly readers who will find 
There'll Always Be a Drayneflete an 
accurate and amusing satire on English 
pride in nation. The brief book purports 
to be the stuffy and provincial history 
of a typical English town. In what he 
calls the preface, the author writes: 

“It was indeed a matter of some aston- 
ishment to discover that the history of a 
town so well known as Drayneflete, with 
so rich and yet so typical a past, should 
have been left so long unrecorded, and 
it was therefore with some sense of 
mission that I set about my present task.” 

That is about typical of the level of 
humor that Lancaster generally achieves. 
Sometimes the reader actually loses the 
awareness, in the early pages of the 
book, that the thing at hand is satire, 
and finds himself plodding along just as 
one would through an actual local his- 
tory. 

The last section, on 20th century 
Drayneflete, does seem livelier. ‘There 
are two fine parodies on modern poetry 
of the T. S. Eliot dispensation, and some 
light mockeries of such things as the 
cinema and modern architecture. 

It may be that the average reader is 
not familiar enough with the things 
satirized to detect the slight distortion 
of them which would make for humor. 
But we can not help suspecting that the 
recent success of Lancaster's The Sara- 
cen’s Head was expected to pull the 
present volume along. 


Lyric Poems 
INCIDENT IN Sitver, by A. M. Sullivan. 


Declan X. McMullen. 128 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Kenneth M. Ryan 


Although Mr. Sullivan, the present 
president of the Poetry Society of 
America, has written numerous ballads 
and choral pieces in recent years, Inci- 
dent in Silver is the first book of lyric 
poems that has appeared under his name 
since the publication of his Elbows in 
the Wind in 1932. And those who en- 
joyed that delightful volume will find 
the same poetic spirit and master tech- 
nician revealed here. 

Incident in Silver takes its title from 
one of the 86 poems which comprise the 


volume. Soft, picturesque and delicately 
fashioned, this title poem is character. 
istic of the many fine pieces that ac. 
company it. Particularly noteworthy 
among them are: “Out of the Depths’ 
“Original Sin,” “Shadows Are Black.” 
‘Rain” and “Villanelle for January 
Night.” These with “The Monument’ 
and his songs of Gaelic lore make for a 
variety of verse patterns. And through 
all the poems the author moves with an 
ease and felicity of expression that will 


delight the lovers of good poetry. 


Valery’s Prose and Poetry 


SELECTED Writincs oF Pau. VALERy, 
New Directions 256 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


By these pages, we may safely presume, 
M. Paul Valery wished to be remem 
bered. ‘They constitute a faithful transl 
tion of his Morceaux choisis, except for 
the substitution of half a dozen lyric 
to replace those for which acceptable 
English versions could not be found. 
Less than a third of the volume is 
devoted to poetry, which fact um 
doubtedly will disappoint those students 
who prize Valery chiefly as a poet. The 
prose pieces are fragments from prefaces 
to various books, such as Montesquieu’ 
Lettres persanes, excerpts of speeches, 
letters, a few pages of Monsieur Teste 
and a scene from My Faust. For a 
majority of the poems, French and Eng 
lish texts face each other, which makes 
it easily possible to see that the mos 
competent of the translators are C. Day 
Lewis and Denis Devlin. 
Not only the physical format of this 
book, set in cruel 10-point type, will 
discourage the reader. The soul of it is 
even more depressing. At the callow age 
of 20 Paul Valery, to use his own words, 
“suffered the shock of Mallarme’s work. 
To his solemn temperament, utterly 
lacking in humor, symbolism proved 4 
fatal ideal. He set himself with scientihe 
precision to root out all emotion from 
his writing and came so near succeeding 
that even the sensuous lines of “Li 
jeune Parque” are suggestive less d 
passion than of a clinical study in ab 
normal psychology. Valery was al 
atheist. The exquisite perfection of his 
language cannot disguise that art itself, 
under such negation, becomes a hollow 


form, echoing despair. Valery is the! 


antithesis of Claudel. 
Booxs on Triil 
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| BRIEF REVIEWS | 


The Greater Trumps, by Charles 
Williams (Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
$3.00) is another of this author’s “super- 
natural mystery stories.” The struggle 
for possession of a deck of cards which 

ies use to tell fortunes provides the 
action of a story dealing with the power 
and necessity of love. For those with a 
taste for the unusual. 


High Valley, by Charmian Clift and 
George Johnston (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00) 
js unusual in its setting, an almost in- 
accessible valley in Tibet, but quite 
familiar in its pessimistic, hopeless pic- 
ture of life. 

Let Go of Yesterday, by Howard 
Breslin (Whittlesey House, $3.00) is 
the story of an Irish-American family 
living in the Bronx between the two 
World Wars. Ordinary, somewhat vul- 
gar in spots and not too interesting. 


The Angel, by William J. Blake 
(Doubleday, $3.50) gives a fictional 
account of the life of Alexander I of 
Russia. Overly long and unorganized, 
the story moves much too slowly. 


Sunrise to Sunset, by Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams (Random House, $3.00) 
has a plot that resembles a burlesque of 
the old-time romances with enough im- 
morality to bring it up to date. The best 
part.of the book is that which describes 
factory conditions in New York state 
during the 1830's. 


The Survivors, by Hammond Innes 
(Harper, $2.75) is a_ spell-binding 
mystery set on a modern whaling ship 
in the Antarctic. Marred by implied ap- 
proval of the “eternal triangle” and 
revenge motives. 


The Laughter of Niobe, by Charlotte 
Kelly (Ave Maria Press, $2.00) is a 
novel of contemporary English life, com- 
pletely lacking in verisimilitude and 
characterization. 

Homeward Borne, by Ruth Chatter- 
ton (Simon and Schuster, $3.00) is an 
unusually good first novel and an elo- 
quent plea for racial tolerance. The story 
is built around the reception given to 
a young Jewish war orphan who is 
adopted by Americans and brought to 
live in a New England town. 


The Other Father, by Laura Z. Hob- 
son (Simon and Schuster, $3.00) deals 
With a man’s problem at finding that, 
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OuR OWN INHERITANCE 
(Continued from page 47) 


the start, the time (an hour and a half) 
was divided equally between lecture and 
discussion. Later on, at the suggestion of 
group members, the lecture period was 
somewhat lengthened. But discussion 
was allowed to extend somewhat over 
the time limit. Then, too, informal dis- 
cussion between the members and with 
the lecturer was a regular feature before 
and after the regular session. 

Care was taken to make the lecture 
background material as helpful and 
practical as possible. Available editions 
and English translations of the Fathers 
and theologians were indicated. Col- 
lateral and supplementary reading was 
suggested; short bibliographies were 
given for each author. Most of these 
suggested volumes were ready to hand 
on a special table arranged for each 
lecture. For most of the lectures, an 
outline was furnished. 

Judging from the steady attendance 
and interest of the members of our 
group, one is justified in concluding 
that there has been a heightening of 
personal appreciation of our Catholic 
great books, an inspiration to go to the 
real sources of the wisdom of Catholi- 
cism. This immediate result will lead to 
a deepened intellectual assimilation of 
Catholic teaching. Thus, we shall have 
accomplished something toward a sound- 
er foundation of Catholic Action. For 
Pius XII tells us that the principal basis 
of Catholic Action is to “bring to the 
apostolate a deep religious training, 
both ascetic and doctrinal.” 

Men and women, formed in the wis- 
dom of Catholicism, will have a more 
intelligent defense for their faith, a more 
solid doctrinal foundation for personal 
holiness and devotedness. Their minds, 
better trained in principles and in meth- 
ods, will be welcome instruments in the 
battle for God and Church and Coun- 
try. “The hour of the Christian con- 
science has struck,” says Pius XII. The 
Christian conscience is the conscience 
formed in the wisdom of Catholicism. 





while he is unfaithful to his wife, his 
daughter is having an affair with a 
middle-aged man. The naturalistic solu- 
tion makes the book dangerous reading 
for the immature, although the telling 
of the story is not objectionable in any 
way. 


(Continued on page 77) 


Book MARKS 
(Continued from page 48) 


Pamela, Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, Don 
Quixote and Faust. It’s information like 
this in the hands of students that can 
make an English teacher’s life a hard 
one. 


The Modern Library series will add 
Newman's Apologia Pro Vita Sua to its 
list of titles in November. A new series 
of classics, to be known as “Collector's 
Editions, will be published by Pocket 
Books in September. The editions will 
have hard covers, and will be priced at 
one dollar. 


Elizabeth Bentley, ex-Communist and 
convert to Catholicism, is now writing 
her memoirs which will be published 
by Devin-Adair. 

Winners of the copies of The Wis- 
dom of Catholicism, offered in the April 
issue of BOT for the best list of titles to 
be included in a basic Catholic library, 
were Jane Dean, Rhinelander, Wis., 
Rev. E. F. Durkin, Mundelein, IIl., and 
R. L. Skov, San Francisco, Calif. Win- 
ners of the prizes offered by The 
Thomas More Book Club, for the best 
letters on how to improve the club, were 
won by Robert E. Larkin, Chicago, Ill., 
Barry J. Hagan, Glendive, Mont., and 
Wilbert D. Eger, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





SON OF THE HAWK 


by Thomas H. Raddall Cillus. Stanley 
Turner). Winston. 247 pp $2.50. 


Few people are familiar with the inter- 
esting role of Nova Scotia in the stirring 
drama of the American Revolution. 
Fortunately one of these few is Thomas 
Raddall, a native “downeaster” and a 
distinguished writer of historical fiction 
as well. 

The “Son of the Hawk” is young 
Dave Strang. Through the thrilling ad- 
ventures of this teen-age hero the author 
tells the exciting story of the part of 
the Revolution that failed. Nova Scotia, 
settled by New Englanders, sought in- 
dependence along with the coastal colo- 
nies. She felt the throb of the spirit of 
‘76 and counted herself “the fourteenth 
colony.” But she was too far from the 
critical fighting, and Washington was 
unable to spare arms and men to aid 
the northern rebels. Besides, she was 
buffeted by her own Tories and alien 
privateers. 

Here is a fresh and fertile field for 
fiction and Mr. Raddall has put a skilled 
hand to the plough. This is sound and 
exciting historical fiction written with 
superior literary skill. “For readers 12 
and up,” says the publisher—and wisely, 
for there is no limit to the welcome ac- 
corded a good historical novel. High 
school librarians should add Son of the 
Hawk to their acquisition lists. 


—Richard Butler, O.P. 


Nancy GOES TO COLLEGE 


by Helen Laird. World. 223 pp. 
$2.00. 


Helen Laird’s painless orientation of the 
“sophisticated college girl with an or- 
chid” may be described as an answer 
to the question which Nancy Leland 
asked of the taxi-driver—“How did you 
know I was a freshman?” 

Mrs. Laird’s experience as a mother 
and as the advisor of many a college 
girl, built on her own memories of col- 
lege days and the ability to express the 
student's point of view in a refreshingly 
natural style, makes her Nancy Goes to 
College a great aid for girls about to en- 
ter college, whether they are enrolled 
at a small women’s college or at a state 
university. Mrs. Laird has wisely given 
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Nancy the experience of both—the first, 
vicariously; the second, personally. 

Although all the characters are types, 
the reader appreciates watching Nancy’s 
reaction to each, as the author succeeds 
in the presentation of the year-round 
activities that develop Nancy into a 
woman with the wisdom of ten months 
of college behind her. 


—Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


COMMODORE BARRY 


by Francis E. Benz. Dodd, Mead. 241 
pp: $2.50. 


Commodore John Barry, one of the 
heroes of the early American Navy, lived 
a life that was packed with action and 
drama. While a boy in Ireland he had 
an ambition to go to sea, and when he 
was ten years old he became cabin boy 
on his uncle’s ship. Through the years 
that followed, serving on merchantmen 
and warships, fighting the English, the 
French and pirates, he gained skill and 
experience as a sailor, and finally rose to 
the position of one of the top ranking 
officers in our young Navy. 

In this dramatized biography, Father 
Benz tells Barry’s story vividly and at a 
rapid pace. Emphasis is placed on ships 
and the sea, yet the story is so inter- 
twined with the history of the early 
years of the United States that it pre- 





ROYAL READING 


According to Marion Crawford, 
author of The Little Princesses, 
the favorite books of Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret 
Rose as children were: ; 
Winnie THE Poon, by A. A. 
Milne 
, WueEn WE Were Very Youns, } 
by A. A. Milne 
Brack Beauty, by Anna 
Sewell 
Dr. DootittLe, by Hugh 
Lofting 
Prnoccuio, by Carlo Collodi 
Tue Rose AND THE Rino, by } 
William Thackeray 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb 
Peter Rassit, by Beatrix 
Potter 

















sents a real picture of the almost insy. 
mountable difficulties which were cop. 
quered by the leaders of our country, 

The only criticism of this book is that 
it is somewhat slow in starting, but once 
underway it should be interesting read. 
ing for boys 12 to 16. 


—David Young 


MARITA OF THE GYPSIES 


by Anne Morehead. Ava Maria Pres. 
248 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a worthwhile piece of truly 
Catholic fiction for the junior high 
school group. The little blind girl, who 
wore a dirty miraculous medal whik 
she fiddled in the gypsy camp, and he 
foster-brother Petru, are set against the 
wholesome atmosphere of the Doctor’ 
Catholic family. His children are fasci 
nated by the strangeness of the gypsy 
children, and both learn tolerance of one 
another in a series of encounters cul: 
minating in the disrupting of a smug 
gling plot by the FBI, and the restor 
tion of Marita to her rightful place in 
life. 

There is mystery and drama centering 
around Cragmere, the strange castle 
like home of elderly, wealthy Maj 
Lonsdale, living alone grieving over his 
lost daughter. Characters are quite real 
istic. The children; Father Lawrenee, 
returned missionary priest who conduct 
a nearby boys camp; the good Doctor, 
his wife and friends; and the two gypsy 
men with all their differences blend into 
a harmonious whole. If the plot creak 
a bit in spots, the young people will net 
mind, but rush on to the triumphanth 
happy ending. 

—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


JACKIE ROBINSON 
by Bill Roeder. Barnes. 183 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a dramatic, well-written biogt 
phy of the first Negro to play majo 
league baseball. It has double appeal: 
first, it is the story of a Negro overcom 
ing the restrictions of Jim Crowism, and 
second, it is the story of a young rooki 
making good in the big league in 9 
spectacular a manner that in 1949 he 
was voted most valuable player in the 
National League. 

By far the most interesting feature @ 
the book is the way in which Robins 
was able to break down the racial bart 
in baseball. How, with the help am 
planning of Branch Rickey, owner of t 


Brooklyn Dodgers, he was offered 0 
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chance to try tor the major leagues, and 
how he succeeded in completely fulfill- 
ing his difficult assignment is a story 
that will appeal to any teen-ager and to 
many adults. 

The writing is well-paced and vivid, 
and the author never makes the mistake 
of overplaying the racial aspect—he 
ticks to the facts of his story. 


THE SILVER FLEECE 
by Florence Crannell Means and 


Carl Means Cillus. Edwin Schmidt). 
Winston. 213 pp. $2.50. 


The purpose of The Land of the Free 
Series, to present books about peoples 
who emigrated to America and helped 
build it into a vigorous nation, is a 
praiseworthy goal, and certainly the 
entire set should be a useful contribu- 
tion to library shelves. The Silver Fleece, 
one of the series, while not coming up 
to the blurb claim as “an exciting story” 
nevertheless does offer worthwhile so- 
cial and religious background material 
on New Mexico. Such a book will serve 
to enliven the regular history and 
geography classes in the upper grades 
by its graphic account of the state in its 
beginnings. 

With the added advantage of pictures 
and a good format, it’s too bad that as a 
story, The Silver Fleece doesn’t move at 
a swifter pace and with more suspense. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


CowBoys, CowBoys, COWBOYS 


edited by Phyllis R. Fenner. Cillus. 
Manning deV. Lee). Franklin Watts. 
287 pp. $2.50. 


A magnificent book that lives up to its 
plain but promising title. Miss Fenner 
is a librarian who knows what’s what 
and what’s wanted in the juvenile sec- 
tion. She has compiled this collection of 
short stories (on roundups and rodeos, 
branding and bronco-busting) to satiate 
the thirst of every youngster who has 
tidden the neighborhood range. Yet the 
reading level and content-quality de- 
mands an intelligent young reader with 
a literary taste and appreciation for 
something far above the daily comic 
strip. For here are some of the best of 
the sagas of the wild and woolly west. 
Among the distinguished authors repre- 
sented are Stephen Holt, Will James, 
Charles Skelton and Covelle Newcomb. 
Unusually fine illustrations are by 
Manning deV. Lee. 
—Richard Butler, O.P. 
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HIGH-WATER CARGO 


by Edith M. Dorain Cillus. Forrest 
Orr). Whittlesey House. 216 pp. 
$2.50. 


“Bring back strawberries for pie, son. 
And don't forget the horn will blow for 
breakfast soon,” is an enticing opening 
to a story for young teen-agers. Edith 
Dorian knows what appeals to young 
readers and she has made use of clever 
devices and episodes which involve the 
hero Dirck Van Arsdalen; his pal Mad- 
dy, the girl who lives across the street, 
and his brother who is studying for the 
ministry. 

From the opening paragraph to the 
end of the story, the fast moving plot 
and the racy style keep the reader in 
suspense and curious to know what 
Dirck is going to do next. He never 
lets the reader down. His ambition to be 
a top engineer, instead of the tinker 
his father expects him. to be, keeps him 
moving at a rapid pace. 

The scene of the story is New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, where Dick is ap- 
prentice to his father, the keeper of the 
locks of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. The father belongs to the old 
school, and to him his son’s desire to 
go to college is sheer nonsense. He gov- 
erns with the attitude “I have made a 
living here. Why can’t you?” 

When the understanding proprietor 
of Indian Queen Tavern gives Dirck a 
job, he paves the way for little Maddy 
to spur him on. Undaunted by hard- 
ships brought on by his brother's ill- 
ness, by smugglers and by a flood, the 
young tinker’s determination to succeed 
is strong. How he does make an inter- 
esting, warm and humorous story. 

—Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 


TEEN-AGE VICTORY PARADE 


edited by Frank Owen. Lantern Press. 

254 pp. $2.50. 
One of a series of sports-story collections, 
this book contains 13 short fictions. Au- 
thors include W. T. Person, B. J. Chute 
and Cy West. Subject matter includes 
fishing, baseball, track, tennis and 
bronco-busting. The stories are fair, un- 
der-par as juvenile sports fiction goes. 
The efforts to point a moral—good sports- 
manship and so on—are strained and 
obtrusive. Apparently aimed at the teen- 
age level, these stories actually fit the 
intermediate group. 


+ —Richard Butler, O.P. 





SUMMER READING 


for the young 


AND THE WINDS BLEW, by 
Brother Ernest, C.S.C. Boys 
and girls alike will enjoy this 
exciting story of an Irish lad, 

_bread-winner for his family, 
who has adventures galore in 
Dublin and in his army career 
in India. 240 pp., illustrated, 
$1.50. 


LITTLE BROTHER BEN, by 
Mother Mary Paula William- 
son, R.C. An entertaining and 
meaningful story about a de- 
lightful family, whose young- 
est member finds what looks 
like a Mission baby in what 
looks like a deserted cottage. 
Two-color illustrations, 96 
pp., $1.25. 


STORIES ABOUT ST. FRAN- 
CIS, by Eusebius Arundel, 
O.F.M. A_ simplified and 
beautifully illustrated edition 
of the Fioretti, which uses an 
accurately graded vocabulary 
for the seven-to-ten-year-old. 
Book One: The Saint of 
Love; Book Two, The Little 
Brothers; Book Three, Mar- 
velous Happenings; Book 
Four, Good Example. Each 
book, $1.25; paper, $.75. 


LITTLE PATRON OF GARD- 
ENERS, by Catherine and 
Robb Beebe. A winning story 
of St. Fiacre, who loved God, 
peace—and gardens. Well il- 
lustrated, and enlivened with 
appealing legends, 40 pp., 
paper, $.50. 


Dept. 4-1304 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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THE Rapio Imp 
by Archie Binns Cillus. Rafaello 
Busoni). Winston. 216 pp. $2.00. 


This book combines in an absorbing 
way the two ever-conflicting worlds of 
childhood, the real and the make- 
believe. 

The goal of Jim, Mary and Margaret 
is a radio. When the goal is finally 
reached the result is a character reforma- 
tion in cranky Mrs. Flanagan, a romance 
between the children’s mother and Mr. 
O'Donnel, a member of New York’s 
Finest, and the capture of a criminal for 
whom a sizeable reward is offered. 

A delightful family spirit of sharing 
and solidarity pervades the book. 
Chores, responsibility and money are 
shared. The children all conspire to 
protect their adored mother, who works 
as a millinery saleswoman. 

The Radio Imp is a delightful book 
for junior high school boys and girls. It 
is excellent on every point. 


—Mary C. Dunne 


TOPHILL ROAD 

by Helen Garrett Cillus. Corydon 

Bell). Viking. 259 pp. $2.50. 
When 10-year-old Sally and 12-year-old 
Peck moved with Mum and Dad to a 
country cottage where Dad could write 
his book, they knew there would be no 
plumbing and no electricity. But they 
did not know that living in the country 
would be exciting and surprising. Sally 
and Peck explore the woods and old 
roads, raise frogs, and in the winter skate 
among the trees and ride on snow plows. 
Just before they reluctantly return to 
the city, they solve the mystery of the 
lifted latch on the kitchen door. 

Helen Garrett, a state Education 
Supervisor in Albany, who played in 
the country when she was a child, writes 
Tophill Road with the affection of re- 
membrance. One of Corydon Bell's 
finely detailed illustrations heads each 
of the eighteen chapters. Girls and boys 
from 10 to 14 years will very much 
enjoy reading Tophill Road. 


—Patricia McCarron 


AMELIA EARHART 

by Jane Moore Howe Cillus. Paul 

Laune). Bobbs-Merrill. 196 pp. $1.75. 
A worthy addition to the Childhood of 
Famous Americans series is this biogra- 
phy of Amelia Earhart for young girls. 
Not pretending to be more than a series 
of incidents in the courageous woman's 
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life, it nevertheless portrays her char- 
acter very well indeed. Beginning with 
her early youth it develops her love for 
flying to the final great day when she re- 
ceives the National Geographic Society's 
medal for her achievement in aviation. 

A good deal of American history, and 
especially the history of American avia- 
tion, is interwoven into the plot. As a 
study in both bravery and honor, this 
book teaches the very highest ideals, and 
still retains the qualities of an exciting 
and entertaining story. 


—Beryl Hoskin 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH 
by Josephine Sanger-Lau Cillus. Ed- 
ward and Stephani Godwin). Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 192 pp. $2.00. 

This series of dramatic episodes, as 

fascinating as scenes on the radio or 





lilustration by Rafaello Busoni for 
dust-jacket of The Radio Imp 


television, re-tell for young readers the 
timeless story of Joseph in a convincing 
and human style, with the essential 
background information about the Ori- 
ent. 

The adult reader accustomed to the 
elliptical drama of the Scripture story 
realizes that Mrs. Lau has supplied for 
the young reader the human Joseph, the 
reality of the coat of many colors, the 
tenderness of the close family relation- 
ship, the poignant suffering of the sensi- 
tive favorite who somehow recognizes 
that he is being prepared for a role in 
life. 

The reader of this volume will hope 
for more books like it. It supplies ad- 
venture enough to satisfy any boy or 
girl. The line drawings which illustrate 
the book are strong and appropriate. 

—Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 





MAPLE SUGAR FOR WINDY Foot 
by Frances Frost Cillus. Lee Town. 
send). Whittlesey House. 184 pp. 
$2.00. 


Perhaps not many children would con. 
sider getting a tree for a present very 
exciting but, to Toby, Betsy and John. 
ny Clark, their Dad was next door to 
a fairy god-father when he gave each 
of them a maple tree the first spring 
day they went into the sugar-bush to 
gather sap. Readers of the other “Windy 
Foot” books will feel right at home with 
this charming family on their New 
England maple sugar farm, and new 
friends of the Clarks will be equally 
entranced by the exciting things which 
happen to Toby, his family, and his 


friends. 



















This wholesome tale of family life 
brings out, without moralizing, that 
people living a life of freedom under 
God develop those qualities equal to 
any emergency. The Clark children 
would be fine companions for any 
American child, and their lives are in- 
teresting enough to satisfy any but the 
most jaded juvenile thirst for adventure 
and suspense. 

The black and white illustrations add 
vigor and freshness to the book. 


Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 

















ONE-DoG MAN 
by Ahmad Kamal. Random House. 
210 pp. $2.50. 


In the ninth year of his childhood, a 
boy and his mother move to Cleveland. 
What makes his ninth year so wonderful 
is not- Cleveland nor Lake Erie but a 
dog named Randolph, a dog who can 
climb trees (but has to be gotten down 
by the fire department), eat tomatoes, § 
and get his owners three into trouble. lt 
is for Randolph that they dive in search 
of hooks, sinkers and milk bottles be 
neath Lake Erie’s piers. It is through 
Randolph that they meet the gypsy gi 
Tisa to whom they lose their hearts and 
quarters. 


To have written so vividly of three 
small boys, Ahmad Kamal himself mus 
once have owned one-third share of 
mongrel pup. One-Dog Man is a chil: 
dren’s book less for children than for 
adults. Instances of vulgarity tend 1 
lessen its charm. A condensation of One 
Dog Man appeared in The Ladies 


Home Journal. 



























—Patricia McCarron | 
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POCKETFUL OF FEATHERS 
by Madeline M. Myers. Westminster 
Press. 159 pp. $2.50. 


Unwilling to face the loss of Teacup 
Hill, her family’s summer home, Thistle 
Jones sets out to earn enough money to 
ay the taxes, thus persuading her sick 
father that they really need not sell the 
place. Tony Hunter, who is working at 
Teacup Hill for the summer, discovers 
her talent for tying fishing flies, and 
Thistle’s career, with many tangents, is 
launched. 

Patricia, ‘Thistle’s younger sister, is an 
ebullient character, and the author has 
indeed sensed and projected the quality 
of teen-age thinking and activity. The 
hints of romance between ‘Thistle’s 
brother and her friend Sally Springer, as 
well as between Thistle and Tony, will 
add to the enjoyment of the young femi- 
nine reader. Though it starts at a slow 
pace, and is occasionally repetitious, 
Pocketful of Feathers is nevertheless a 
pleasant adventure for intermediate girls. 


—Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


THE SADDLE OF CARLOS PEREZ 
by George E. Tait. Westminster Press. 
85 pp: $2.00. 
A hacienda in Colombia is the scene 
of this story which has a full measure of 
the atmosphere and flavor of South 
American ranch life. Carlos Perez’ great 
ambition: is to own a saddle like that of 
Don Jaime, the owner of the ranch, but 
he is willing to begin on a more modest 
scale. After a variety of adventures and 
disappointments, Carlos’ dream is more 


than fulfilled. 


The inclusion of numerous Spanish 


words and phrases may lend authenticity 
to an otherwise rather stilted style, but 
does halt the line of action for a young 
reader who must consult the glossary. 
—Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


Mr. APPLE’S FAMILY 

by Jean McDavitt Cillus. Ninon). 

Doubleday. 118 pp. $2.00. 
One of the attractions of Mr. Apple’s 
family are the quaint names of his five 
children: McIntosh, Jonathan, Deli- 
cious, Snow and finally Ann Apple. 
Suitable especially for beginning read- 
ers, the book will please them with its 
delightful conversation and its excep- 
tionally delicately drawn illustrations. 

In both style and format it displays 
signs of the trend away from the realistic 
pattern which has become familiar in 
the last decade. An element of poetry 
is here, and this coupled with the nice 
humor, of which the goat Nonesuch is 
an example, makes it a children’s book 
to be remembered. _ 

—Beryl Hoskin 


THE BOOK OF FASCINATING FACTS 
by Jeff E. Thompson (illus. Mimi 
Korach). Hart. 96 pp. $1.25. 


A collection of curious and odd facts 
derived mainly from the worlds of sci- 
ence, nature, history and sports are pre- 
sented here in simplified form for chil- 
dren of about 7 to 12. At best the book 
might inspire a young reader to further 
reading about some of the facts given; 
at worst it will do something toward 
satisfying the almost insatiable curiosity 
of children. 
—Mary Conrad 








LE LOUP DE GUBBIO, by Raymond Bruckberger, O.P. 
Edited by the French Department of Rosary College. 


Edited especially for senior high school and second semester college 
classes, this’ well-known and loved story is presented with the original 
French unchanged; the text, however, is edited with facing vocabulary, 
study of cognates, grammar review, and questionnaires. 


A copy will be sent for 30 days free examination. If 10 or more copies 
are ordered for class use, the examination copy may be retained free 
of charge. Usual school discount on quantity orders. 


Distributed exclusively by 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


100 pp. $1.50 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 73) 
Elephant Bill, by Lt. Col. J. H. 
Williams (Doubleday, $3.00) is a fusci- 
nating account of work done with ele- 
phants in Burma, written by an Eng- 
lishman who spent 25 years there. 


Incredible Tale, by Gerald W. John- 
son (Harper, $3.50) recapitulates the 
American political scene during the past 
50 years. Well-written and entertaining, 
but with no new contribution to make 


to the history of this period. 


The Loyolas and the Cabots, by 
Catherine Clarke CRavensgate Press, 
$3.50) gives in great detail the history 
of the recent “Boston heresy case” as 
seen by one of Father Feeney’s sup- 
porters. Dangerous reading for anyone 
without a good knowledge of theology 
and philosophy. 

Bold New Program, by Willard R. 
Espey (Harper, $3.00) is a plea for in- 
dustrialization of backward areas as the 
means to world-wide peace and pros- 
perity. Despite the author’s claims that 
he is not trying to “exalt economics 
above. ethics,’ his book contends that 
American businessmen and scientists, 
guided by a “policy of enlightened 
selfishness,” are the only ones who can 
solve the problems of the world. 

How to Guess Your Age, by Corey 
Ford (Doubleday, $1.00) illustrated by 
Gluyas Williams, is a short, humorous 
piece which appeared originally as an 
article in Collier’s. 

Baseball’s Greatest Hitters, by Tom 
Meany (Barnes, $3.00) gives the stories 
of baseball’s 20 top sluggers since 1900. 
Lots of baseball anecdotes along with 
photographs and tables of batting aver- 
ages. 

My 66 Years in the Big Leagues, by 
Connie Mack (Winston, $2.50) is part 
autobiography and part baseball talk by 
the famous manager of the Philadelphia 
“Athletics.” 

Modern Parables, by Fulton Oursler 
(Doubleday, $1.75) is a series of in- 
spirational anecdotes, many of them con- 
cerning famous people, which have ap- 
peared in the author’s weekly syndi- 
cated column. 

The Catholic University of America 
1903-1909, by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 
(Catholic University of America Press, 
$3.50), fourth volume in the series, 
records the years in which Denis J. 
O’Connell was rector of the University. 
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The Books on Trial Teacher’s 
Manual will help you to en- 
liven your classes. It contains 
numerous suggestions—many 
of which have been tested in 
classrooms—for using Books 
on Trial to help your students 
understand and read current 
books. 
oa 


Books on Trial will help to 
show your students current 
books in a new light—not as 
necessary, unpleasant library 
assignments, but as interest- 
ing, entertaining aids to learn- 
ing about and understanding 
the adult world which they 
are entering. 


Books on Trial may be 
the classroom aid for which 
you have been looking. For 
a free copy of the Books on 
Trial Teacher’s Manual and 
information about special 
prices on group subscriptions, 


write to 
® 
The Thomas More Association 


210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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; iw QUESTIONS concerning books, 
accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, will be answered by 
Miss Gallagher. Only those questions of 
general interest will be published. Ad- 
dress questions to Miss Catharine 
Gallagher, Books on Trial, 210 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FATHER ARINTERO— 
Mrs. F.T.R. of Herington, Kansas, 


requests information about Arintero, an 
author mentioned in a recent issue of 


BOT. 
Father John G. Arintero, O.P., is 


greatly renowned in his native Spain for 
his profound learning and_ personal 
sanctity. The English translation of one 
of his great works, Mystical Life in the 
Development and Vitality of the 
Church was completed in 1949 by 
Father Jordan Aumann, O.P. As a 
young priest, Father Arintero was a pro- 
fessor of science, and his early works 
were principally apologetic. He consid- 
ered scientific studies as the very foun- 
dation of any defense of the Church 
and the only bulwark against the at- 


tacks of modern rationalist scientists. ° 


“ 


“Later,” Father Aumann tells us, “a 
change took place and he gave his whole- 
hearted devotion to mystical matters. ‘To 
him belongs the honor of being the 
leader of the modern trend back to the 
traditional teachings of mystical the- 
ology.” In addition to the publication of 
many books, Father Arintero was re- 
sponsible for the inauguration of the 
famous magazine La Vida Sobrenatural, 
which has gained world-wide renown. 
Since his death in 1928 a great devo- 
tion has arisen in his honor and many 
persons are working for his ultimate 
beatification. 


MARRIAGE— 


Mrs. C.D. of Virginia wants some 
literature for a young Catholic woman 
planning marriage with a non-Catholic. 


Fortunately there are many good 
books dealing with this all important 
situation, as well as with the Sacrament 


of Marriage itself. Especially do we 


From Behind the Books 


by CATHARINE GALLAGHER ——] 





recommend Cana Is Forever by Hugo 
Doyle, They Made Me Sign by John 
C. Heenan, So You Want To Get 
Married by Dorothy Fremont Grant and 
Life Together by Wingfield Hope. An 
interesting magazine article on this sub- 
ject is “Non-Catholics Oppose Mixed 
Marriages” which appeared in the June 
24, 1950, issue of America. We have 
available a list of timely books on 
marriage prepared by the Cana Confer. 
ence of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
which we will mail on request. 


Books To Avoi— 


A student in Montreal, Canada, 
writes for help in deciding what books 
can be read in order to get a good back- 
ground in literature without jeopardiz- 
ing one’s Faith. 


It is true that when a Catholic stu- 
dent majors in literature he is required 
to read works of important novelists of 
all periods who portray life, or certain 
aspects of it, as they view it. Sometimes 
this aspect is far from virtuous or in- 
spiring. These books, however, are not 
necessarily harmful to the reader's soul. 
We feel the best counsel in this im 
portant matter is that given by Father 
Martindale when he suggests that if a 
man find a book is doing him harm, he 
need not and should not go on reading 
it, whether it be the Canticle, a work 
by St. Alphonsus, or a book by Graham 
Greene. For guidance in graduate work, 
a copy of the Roman Index is available 
at a moderate fee, and for anyone in 
terested in the program of the Great 
Books Foundation there are the vol 
umes The Great Books, A Christian 
Appraisal, edited by Father Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.]. 


ETHICS— 


Miss E.D. of East Aurora, IIl., writes 
for a list of books on Ethics. 


The following are some of the titles 
available: Man As Man by Higgins, 
Social Ethics by Messner, Christian 
Ethics by Ross, and General Ethics, In- 
dividual Ethics and Social Ethics, all 
three by Sullivan. 
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SAINTS, SINNERS AND 
BIOGRAPHERS 
(Continued from page 46) 
attach so much importance to truth of 
all kinds—and then we are unwilling to 
withdraw from circulation what our own 

scholars assure us is untruth. 

Not only that. The critical hagio- 
graphers in general, and learned and 
worthy individuals in particular, are as- 
sailed from time to time with what can 
only be called abuse: their painstaking 
scholarship is gratuitously attacked, and 
worse still, their good faith, honesty and 
purity of motive are not only called in 
question but impugned outright. 

And so, year after year, works of ref- 
erence and books about saints are pub- 
lished which repeat as factually true 
legends and stories and events which 
by all the usual canons of historical evi- 
dence are untrue, or at best doubtful. 
Partly no doubt this is due to ignor- 
ance; and such ignorance is deplorable. 
But partly it is due to the deliberate 
ignoring of the results of research; and 
that is even more deplorable, It is sought 
to justify this proceeding by ‘appeal to 
such considerations as I have mentioned 
above. 

Are we then to be deprived of the 
beloved old stories? Those concerning 
St. Christopher ‘and St. Barbara and St. 
Katharine of Alexandria and St. Nicho- 
laus immediately come to mind as ex- 
amples. Of course not. Why should we 
be? I have nothing against the re-telling 
of these stories; what is objectionable is 
the re-telling of them as fact, as if no 
responsible person had ever produced a 
good reason for questioning their his- 
torical authenticity. If a story be fac- 
tually false, or doubtful, it is only com- 
mon honesty to say so, whether the 
hero be a saint or a sinner; and this 
applies as much to books intended for 
children as to any others. 

An obscurantist attitude toward the 
findings of hagiological research was not 
in accord with the mind of the Reverand 
Alban Butler, whose Lives of the Saints 
has been a classic among English-speak- 
ing Catholics for 200 years. Reasonable 
objections can be brought against some 
aspects of Butler’s Lives Cand against 
the revision of them made by the late 
Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., and the 
present writer); but Butler did not 
knowingly give further currency to dis- 
credited legends—and devotion and edi- 
fication were the first aims of his writ- 
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MORAL EVALUATIONS OF RECENT BOOKS 


The titles listed below are classified by 
the staff of Books on Trial on the basis 
of morality. For a complete appraisal see 
our reviews. 


UNOB JECTIONABLE 

Bavarian Story, by Ethel Mannin 
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Homeward Borne, by Ruth Chatterton 

The Greater Trumps, by Charles Wil- 
liams 

The Laughter of Niobe, by Charlotte 
Kelly 

Heavy Hangs the Golden Grain, by 
Seumas MacManus 

The Yankee Exodus, by Stewart Hol- 
brook 

Slightly Cooler in the Suburbs, by C. 
B. Palmer 

St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays, by Henri Gheon and 
Henri Brochet 

Easy Does It, by Hugh Reilly 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete, by 
Osbert Lancaster 


I Chose Justice, by Victor Kravchenko 
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World Enough and Time, by Robert 


Penn Warren 
Too Little Love, by Robert Henriques 
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Sunrise to Sunset, by Samuel Adams 


High Valley, by Charmian Clift and 
George Johnston 

Let Go of Yesterday, by Howard Bres- 
lin 

The Survivors, by Hammond Innes 


Reunion in Sicily, by Jerre Mangione 


OBJECTIONABLE IN PART 
Grant of Kingdom, by Harvey Fergusson 


The Bizarre Sisters, by Jay and Audrey 
Walz 


The Good Tidings, by William Sidney 
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ing. In this respect, and relative to the 
middle of the 18th century when he 
wrote, he was a critical writer; so far 
as they were then available, the Bol- 
landist Acta Sanctorum were his first 
source of information. This is not com- 
monly realized. An appeal is some- 
times implied as it were “from the Bol- 
landists to Butler,” but on this point at 
least Butler gives no aid and comfort 
to the appellant. 


On a famous occasion Pope Leo XIII 
declared that truth, even a shocking his- 
torical truth, could do no harm to the 
Church. Doubtless we all give a “no- 
tional” assent to that, and responsible 
scholars act on it. But it is taking a long 
time for the wider implications of this 
principle to gain acceptance at less 
exalted levels. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 44) 
amply covered in the many Catholic 
magazines. There is a great need of 
authoritative, stimulating Catholic criti- 
cism of secular biography, fiction, sci- 
ence and belles lettres. It is the non- 
Catholic books that need the Catholic 

reviews. Please. 
LAURENCE POWELL 
Victoria, Texas 


SMALL BOUQUET— 
Editor: My first copy of Books on Trial 
arrived recently, and I should like to say 
at this time that I enjoyed it very much. 
The “healthy” articles were a relief 
from some of the “diseased” ones which 
one usually comes across in the secular 
press. WituiaM S. SELFE 
Corona, New York 
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